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He the present issue, special attention is given to the subject of 

children, a phase of the Fellowship’s work which the society is 
concentrating its efforts upon this season with renewed vigour. The 
care and training of the child to-day is rightly claiming the attention 
and energy of all workers for the social improvement of the world, and 
is the most vital and necessary task that this or any other country 
can set itself to accomplish, either collectively or as individual citizens. 
To Dickensians it is no new work, because Dickens strove throughout 
all his life and in all his books, to urge the world to devote its thoughts 
its help and its care to children, and compelled attention to the need of 
doing so. The Dickens Fellowship, since its foundation, has devoted 
its chief energies to this work, and evidence of what it has done will be 
found on another page. The concerted action being taken this year 
by all the branches throughout the world will, we are sure, be worthy 
of its efforts; and we trust that some of the features of this number 
of The Dickensian will contribute something to the enthusiasm ° of 
those working on behalf of the cause at heart. 

* 


At the Manchester Conference of the Fellowship this year, the 
Chairman made an earnest appeal for the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and in response the Council decided 
to give a place in its Winter Programme for the benefit of the Society. 
A very interesting evening has been arranged for Thursday, the 13th 
January, at Caxton Hall, Westminster, when Mr. R. J. Parr, O.B.E., 
the Director of the N.S.P.C.C. will give a Lantern and Kinema lecture, 
entitled ‘“‘ Some Children of Dickens and their Modern Counterparts.” 
The Chair will be taken at 8 o’clock by the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery, M.V.O., and during the evening Dickens 
Recitals will be given by the Rev. Faulkner Jefferies, and a collection 
taken for the funds of the Society ; admission by ticket only, which 
may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Dickens a ain 14 
Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 

* * #0 * 

The activities of the Dickens Fellowship in London during the past 
few months have resulted in a large accession of new members, amongst 
whom are welcomed: The Lord Lilford; Lord and Lady Monson ; 
the Lord Moulton; The Lord Mayor of London; Sir Edward 
Cooper; Sir Walter Lawrence, Bt.; Major-General Sir Henry 
Bushman, K.C.B.; Sir William Robertson Nichol, LL.D.; Sir 
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Sidney Lee; Sir Alfred Temple; Sir Ernest Wild, K.C.; Rev. Dr. 
James; Mr. H. A. de Colyar, K.C.; Mr. F. C. Wade, K.C. (Agent 
General for British Columbia); Mr. H. C. Dickens, Mr. William Archer, 
Captain Perey and Mr. Oliver Aitkin, Mr. Will Owen, Miss Peggy 
Webling and Mrs. Kendal. Many of these were members of the Boz 
Club, which, as already announced, has ceased to exist. The Dickens 
Fellowship has arranged to hold the Annual Birthday Dinner this 
year. It will take place at the Connaught Rooms on Saturday, 
February 7th, when many distinguished representatives of literature 
and Art have expressed their intention to be present. 
* * * * * 

The Plymouth Branch of the Dickens Fellowship acted as hosts, 
on behalf of the Fellowship as a whole, to the Pilgrims from New 
England on their visit to this country during the Mayflower Celebrations 
at that port. The President of the Branch, Mr. John Russell, extended 
a welcome to the Rev. W. Stanley Carne in the following letter :— 


Dear Srr.—On behalf of the Plymouth Branch of the Dickens 
Fellowship, it is my honour and pleasure to welcome you to the 
starting place of the Pilgrims. As Plymouthians we greet you 
with that full belief and knowledge that this greeting will be con- 
veyed to “ Pilgrims’ in New England. 

The Plymouth Mayflower celebrations remind us that the men who 
went forth across the ocean rather than submit to what they regarded 
as a tyrannical invasion of the domain of conscience, set the world 
a splendid example of independence of spirit and fortitude in 
difficulties, and as such we admire their ‘‘ Dickensian ’’ character, 
and cherish their memory. 

The memory also of your country’s service men, who fought 
side by side with our own, lingers with us, and we are satisfied that 
the * best thought ” of America is so fully on the side of the League 
of Nations, that the future peace of the world must soon be assured. 

Please tell your people that we believe the occasion will prove 
of utmost importance in the advancement of the civilisation of the 
world, and further cement the bonds of amity between the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

We send this message to our kindred across the ocean with the hope 
and trust that the great historical events which linked us together 
in the seventeenth century may never be severed. 


Before leaving the country, Mr. Carne wrote a letter of appreciation 
to us, which we print amongst the correspondence on another 
page. 

* * * * * 

St. George’s Workhouse, in the Mint, Borough, has been closed by 
the Southwark Board of Guardians, and much publicity has been 
given to the fact on the ground that the said workhouse was described 
by Dickens as the one in which Oliver Twist was born and where he 
“asked for more.’’ On what authority this is made we are unaware. 
It is quite possible, indeed probable, that Dickens knew this particular 
workhouse whilst living in Lant Street. So, indeed, might he have 
known one equally well whilst living in Chatham. In any case, 
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Oliver Twist was born in a workhouse in a “certain town.’’, some 
distance from London, and Dickens actually called it ““ Mudfog ”’ in the 
pages of Beniley’s Miscellany, where the story first appeared as. a 
serial. In the published book, however, he omits the name, confining 
himself to locating it as “a certain town which, for many reasons, it 
will be prudent to refrain from mentioning.” Now the curious thing 
is that ‘ Mudfog,” which is familiar to readers of Dickens’s sketches of 
that town and its civic dignitaries, has been identified with Rochester. 
But when Dickens wrote Mudfog in the first sentence of Oliver, Twist, 
he surely had not Rochester in his mind, because the direction by which 
Oliver entered London was the exact opposite to that from which he 
would have entered had he come from Rochester. However, that does 
not matter very much. The workhouse where Oliver was born was 
a long way out of London, and the description of it may just as likely 
have been that of one at Chatham as at Southwark. It is a curious 
thing that there should be such a glorious pride in claiming an institu- 
tion which has been vilified and held up to derision as a crying and 
evil shame, and a desire to preserve something of it for posterity, 
because a fictitious character is associated with it. It is not only a 
curious but a wonderful thing; and even though it may or may not 
be true that the workhouse in Southwark was the one Dickens described, 
there is no doubt that he did describe a workhouse, and that Oliver 
Twist secured for it immortality by asking for more gruel from the 
master of that workhouse, whoever he might have been. Now it 
comes about that the copper from which this gruel was supposed to 
be served is to be preserved as an historic relic in a museum. If 
suitably inscribed it may serve its purpose ! 
* * * * * 

Mr. Jesse Quail’s article in the October Nineteenth Century on 
Dickens and the “ Daily News ”’ is a contribution of importance, Little 
is known of the actual reason of Dickens’s short association with the 
paper he spent so much time in establishing. His biographer does 
not dwell upon the point, and the general impression has always been 
that the strain was too much for Dickens, and that, in order to continue 
his work as a novelist he was compelled to give up the strenuous work 
the editorship of a daily newspaper demanded. Probably that is the 
truth. But Mr. Quail has come across a letter written by Dickens to 
Mr. Evans, one of the proprietors of the paper, which throws another 
light on the matter—or rather suggests an additional reason for 
Dickens’s severance with the Daily News. In this letter, which is too 
long to quote here, Dickens tells Mr. Evans of the bad treatment he 
has received at the hands of his partner, Mr. Bradbury—not Dickens 
alone, but other members of the staff, including Dickens's father, who 
was chief of the reporters—and it can be quite feasible that this dis- 
satisfaction caused an estrangement between the two which brought 
about, or contributed to, the novelist’s decision to retire. Mr. Quail’s 
article is interesting and valuable, setting out all the known facts, in 
addition to grafting his newly discovered letter into the proper place 
of the story. 
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The removal recently of Messrs W. H. Smith and Sons from 186 
Strand recalls the historic fact that it was from that address The 
Pickwick Papers and several other of Dickens’s books were originally 
published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, the previous tenants of the 
building. It was also from their shop that Dickens purchased the 
copy of the magazine in which his “ first effusion,” as he called it, 
appeared in all the glory of print. This was one of the stories which 
afterwards formed one of his Sketches by Boz. A year or two later, 
the person who actually sold that magazine to Dickens called upon him 
at Furnival’s Inn to propose the “something ’’ which developed into 
The Pickwick Papers. Dickens says that he told his visitor of the 
coincidence, ‘‘ which we both hailed as a good omen; and so we fell to 
business.” 186 Strand is in the centre of many associations with 
Dickens and his books, but the new premises in Portugal Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, which Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons now occupy, are in a 
still more crowded spot of Dickensland. Opposite their main entrance 
is what was once the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, where Sam Weller got 
into difficulties for the purpose of being confined in the Fleet Prison in 
order to be near his master. It is now put to other uses. So full of 
interest to- Dickensians is the immediate neighbourhood, that it would 
be difficult toe turn in any direction without finding some point of 
contact with Dickens. 

* * * * * 

It is continually being pointed out how modern Dickens’s books are, 
and how his philosophy and outlook on life can be applied to the 
political and economic problems of to-day with pertinacity and great 
effectiveness ; how scores of phrases from his writings, or peculiar 
sayings of his characters are used in preference to some high sounding 
adage of a seer. Many are so familiar that they come to the mind 
instinctively when required. But we do not recall that Mrs. Chick has 
ever been entered on the list of those whose philosophy counts in this 
respect. Yet recently a writer in a provincial paper contributed an 
article entitled, “‘ The Philosophy of Mrs. Chick,” based on her chance 
command to Mrs. Dombey to “ make an effort,’’ and occupied a whole 
column in showing what great need there is for the philosophy which 
. prompted this remark to be applied to the affairs of to-day. “ Mrs. 
Chick,” says the writer, ‘is not to be dismissed with a smile, nor is 
her philosophy to be treated with contempt. As a matter of fact, the 
world has always been divided into Chickians and Anti-Chickians, 
though these terms have never yet been used to express the two 
antagonistic conceptions of life which from time immemorial have 
held sway in the minds of men. . . To whatever department of life we 
give our attention, we are brought face to face with Mrs. Chick and are 
compelled to take sides with her or against her. . . . Everything turns 
on Mrs. Chick and Mrs. Chick’s philosophy. It is always a case of 
“wait and see’ or ‘make an effort.’ Micawber and Mrs. Chick 
together make up mankind.” And so we are told that rowing against 
the tide, as we are to-day, we must pull hard. Trying may bea trial, 
but not to try results inevitably in defeat. Mrs. Chick’s philosophy 
alone fits the facts of life. 
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Writing of Professor Oliver Elton’s book, “A Survey of English 
Literature, 1830-1880” recently, Mr. Edmund Gosse says : 


“T find it difficult to acquiesce in Mr. Elton’s conclusion that the 
Victorian Age was a sort of lofty tableland, with no single author 
attaining in it to what he calls ‘ world significance.’ He says that 
‘no British writer of the time deeply affected the thought or the art 
of Europe.’ and again he declares that no one ‘ gained anything like 
the wider fame of Hugo, of Ibsen, or of Tolstoy.’ Surely Dickens 
escapes Mr. Elton’s memory for the moment ?. It is true that as a 
reformer, as a humourist, and as an observer, Dickens is intensely 
English ; we may almost say that he never ceases to be a Cockney. 
But could any man be more French than Hugo, more Norwegian 
than Ibsen, more Russian than Tolstoy ? This quality of extreme 
nationality does not seem to affect what Mr. Elton calls ‘ the wider 
fame,’ and I believe that if close inquiry were made it would be found 
that Dickens had permeated the intelligence of the world to a degree 
exceeding that of the great foreign writers Mr. Elton names. The 
novels of Dickens are read in every cultivated language. In France 
his circulation so much exceeds that of any other English writer that 
all others are negligible.” 

* * * * * 

The movement for establishing the first Children’s library for England 
in the home of Charles Dickens’s boyhood at 13 Johnson Street, Somers 
Town, has taken definite form. The house, in the course of events, 
would be torn down within the next few months to make way for a 
large building scheme. Rather than this should be done it is intended 
to retain it and convert it into a library for youngsters between the 
ages of eight and fourteen, furnish it in an appropriate and bright 
manner, and endow it. An influential committee has been got together, 
and many authors and public men have expressed their approval and 
sympathy and promised help in other ways. 

* * * * * 

In referring to this house, several newspapers stated that it was the 
one in which Dickens passed a portion of his struggling miserable 
boyhood. Mr. Walter Dexter in a letter to “‘ The Morning Post,” pointed 
out that this was not a fact, ‘‘ because it was to this house that the family 
came after the drudgery period of the blacking factory was over and 
the elder Dickens had been released from the Marshalsea Debtor's 
Prison. I am of opinion that some of the happiest days of Dickens’s 
childhood were spent in this house, for it was at the time when he 
attended Wellington House Academy, which still survives at the corner 
of Granby Street in Hampstead Road, and it is for this reason that 
some years ago, on the proposal of the Dickens Fellowship, the London 
County Council marked the house with one of their tablets, although 
previously two other houses had been so identified, and I personally 
welcome the significant fact that the first children’s library should be 
established at the house where Dickens must have spent many happy 
hours among the books he loved so well.” 

* * * * * 


Included in the sale of rare books at the Anderson Galleries, in New 
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York, on Nov. 4th, last were sixty-nine autograph letters of Dickens, 
many of which touched upon his books and incidents within or relating 
to them. There was also a fine collection of presentation copies of the 
author’s books, which were sold at varying prices from $420 to $880. 
These comprised The Pickwick Papers to Mrs. Deleombe, American 
Notes to Thomas Mitton, The Old Curiosity Shop to Professor Felton, 
Oliver Twist to Professor Felton, Martin Chuzzlewit to Thomas Chapman 
The Cricket on the Hearth to Douglas Jerrold, The Haunted Man to 
Harrison Ainsworth, Bleak House to W. H. Wills, Hard Times to 
Frank Stone, and A Tale of Two Cities to Edmund Yates. All these 
were presentation copies from Dickens, and inscribed in his writing. 
* * * * * 

We understand that the estate of Sir Joseph Tichborne, known as 
the Doughty Estate, is to be sold. There is many a Dickens landmark 
on that estate, but the most important, of course, is 48 Doughty Street, 
where Dickens really started his first home after marriage, and where he 
finished Pickwick Papers and wrote Oliver Twist and N icholas Nickleby Y. 
It is hoped that something may be done to preserve this building, 
is the only Dickens residence in London that practically remains intact. 

Ee * * * * 

“The Sceptre,” that quaint old-fashioned eating-house in Warwick 
Street, near Piccadilly Circus, has recently been closed, and is, we believe, 
to be demolished, after upwards of a century of flourishing activity as 
one of the last surviving of old London chophouses. It has been the 
resort of persons famous in art and literature for generations, and 
tradition tells us that among them were Dickens and Thackeray. 
Indeed, we are told that Dickens used to write his Sketches by Boz in 
the room upstairs. We are not acquainted with any authority for the 
statement, which may or may not be true. 

* * * * * 

Our readers will be delighted to learn that Mr. Bransby Williams is to 
produce three plays founded on Dickens’s novels in April next at 
Birkenhead. The first will be ‘‘ Oliver Twist” to be followed by 
“ David Copperfield’ and “ Barnaby Rudge.” He will play Fagin 
and Barnaby Rudge, andwill double the parts of Micawber and Peggotty. 
It is hoped that eventually these plays will find their way to London. 
Mr. Williams revived his Dickens character impersonations at the 
Coliseum in London last month, and received tremendous ovations at 
each performance. 

* * pels ir Oe Palla 

Just as we are going to press, we hear with great regret of the 
death of Mr. H. W. Bruton, J.P., one of the founders and the first 
President of the Gloucester Branch, which took place at his residence, 
Bewick House, Gloucester, on 18th December, in his seventy-eighth 
year. Mr. Bruton was one of the Vice-Presidents of the Fellowship, 
and a former member of its Council. He was also a member of the 
Boz Club. He was a keen collector of Dickensiana, and numbered 
amongst his books many fine specimens of First editions and other 
rareties. He was personally acquainted with Mr. George Cruikshank, 
of whose work he possessed a unique collection. THe Epi er 
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THE WELFARE OF CHILDREN 


The Dickens Fellowship throughout the world 1s concentrating its 
efforts on the welfare of children during the present season. In reply to 
an invitation to the Past and Vice-Presidents to send us a message 
APROPOS of this phase of its work, the following have been received.—Epv. 


Mrs. PERUGINI. 


To Mr. B. W. Matz, President of the Dickens Fellowship, with best 
wishes for the New Year to every member of the Fellowship and kind 
love to one and all. 
My dear Mister Matz, 
May your efforts succeed 
And gain for the children 
A large sum indeed! 
That your Ball proved delightful 
And charming to see, 
Was precisely as “ Boz” 
Would have wished it to be. 
This is sent by his daughter 
Who signs it—K. P. 


FRrANcEScCO BERGER. 


Tr is our sacred duty, and should be our highest pleasure, to help 
in making the lives of all children as happy as possible. For human 
existence holds but one childhood, and the troubles and cares, the 
vexations and disappointments of after life come all too soon, even to 
the most favoured. 

Dickens’s books overflow with sympathy for children—the poot, 
the hungry, the ailing, the crippled, the ill-used. And we are but 
following his teaching when we do out utmost to let the little ones 
taste the warmth of love, benefit by the light of education, and feel the 
joy of living. 

Oscar Brownine. 


No command of Christ is more urgent and more imperative than 
that of loving and protecting little children. 

No writer teaches more emphatically than Dickens the sweetness 
of little children, and their power of preserving innocence amongst 
unfavourable surroundings. 


Rospert HicHens. 


First I wish to tell you how much honoured I feel in having been 
elected an Officer of the Dickens Fellowship. 

As a boy I devoured the works of Dickens, Harrison Ainsworth, 
Dumas, Lover, the Author of ‘‘ Guy Livingstone,” etc., etc. Iam not 
sure which of these authors was my favourite then, but Dickens is 
my favourite now. He is not one of those writers whom one loves in 
youth and discards in middle age. At least that’s what I find. A great 
writer is surely great by his intense humanity, and Dickens is above 
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all things intensely human. He makes us love life and love human 
beings. He is a great tonic. When I want a “ pick-me-up,” in these 
sad and confused days, I open a volume of Dickens, and very soon I 
feel pessimism slipping from me and a warm optimism stealing inte 
me. Dickens can always make me laugh, but he can also always 
make me feel, and feel generously, as he did: He brings smiles to 
the lips, but he does much more—he brings a cordial warmth to the 
heart. 

T am interested to know that the Dickens Fellowship, this session, is 
concentrating its charitable work on the welfare of children. Everyone 
who has read Dickens knows how he loved children, and those who 
have read his life and his letters, his marvellous letters, know what 
a splendid gift he had with children. Often when I was young I wished 
I had had a chance of spending a Christmas with Dickens. What a 
Christmas that would have been, the real thing, a carnival of goodwill 
and high spirits, the apotheosis of Fun! 

We want good-will among men more than ever now, and we must 
be careful lest we let the spirit of Fun escape from us. Would that we 
had a Dickens still among us to help us to take care of Christmas, to 
help us to help the children of this difficult epoch. 

I wish you well with all my heart. 


JEROME K. JEROME. 


I FEEL sure that Dickens would never have echoed the words of the 
German Kaiser : “‘ Humanity for me ends at the Vosges ”—in Dickens’s 
case ‘“‘ at the Straits of Dover.” 

The cause of the children to Dickens would have been the cause of 
all children—of starving little Huns, even—of wizened, hollow-eyed 
baby enemies, even. Whether Europe (including England) dies or 
lives depends upon the welfare of her children—of all her children. 
As we mete it out to them, so shall it be meted out to us. 


CouLson KERNAHAN. 


In reply to your letter I can only say that if the Fellowship can do any- 
thing to make the lot of childhood less pitiful and miserable than was 
the childhood of Dickens, it will be fulfilling one of its purposes, and 
gladdening the heart of the true Friend of little children and of the 
sorrowful. 

J. W. T. Ley. 


Cuitp Wetrarzé! If there is one thing which, before and above any 
other thing, should be the concern of the Dickensian, surely it is Child ~ 
Welfare. One is almost amused in these latter days to read profound 
books and articles protesting that the child is quite important—that, 
indeed, the child is the world’s only hope. Well, out of evil cometh 
good, and if the war has taught our wiseacres that the child is worth 
bothering about, then we need not regret the war. Only to Dickensians 
the discovery is not so new ; Dickens insisted upon it nearly a hundred 
years ago. The war has taken from us the pick of our young men, 
and the only hope for the future is our children. But war or no war, 
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from generation to generation, that has been equally true. All that 
has happened is that the war has made some of our slower moving 
minds realise the truth. We talk glibly about Reconstruction. Let 
us be sure of one thing ; there can be no Reconstruction save through 
the child. The mills of God grind slowly. Moses had no more than 
a glimpse of the Promised Land. Nor shall we be more fortunate. 
We are the pioneers. We are clearing the forest, and upon the clearing 
that we are making will arise the New Jerusalem. We shall see that 
City but in a glimpse, even if that much be vouchsafed to us. We 
sacrifice for our children and for our children’s children, and the greatest 
most sacred duty that lies to our hands is to see to it that our children 
are qualified to build that City, according to the specifications of the 
Great Architect. That is our task. Dickens saw it long years ago. 
I think I am strictly Dickensian when I say that I am not so much 
concerned with perfecting our Technical Education—Germany had 
done that prior to the war. What matters is that our children shall 
grow up to be good men and women, inspired by the same spirit that 
inspired those who answered the trumpet callin 1914. It is the highest 
duty that lies to our hand. There is nothing to compare with that 
duty and the opportunity. “I love these dear little people, and it is 
not a slight thing when they, who are so fresh from God, love us.” 
So Dickens wrote in 1839, and for another generation he preached the 
Gospel of -the Child as no other man ever did. If we-concentrate on 
the child we shall be more truly honouring his memory than we 
can possibly do in any other way. 

I am confident that the Fellowship can justify its existence in no 
such sure way as by working for the child whom Dickens loved so 
truly. . 

W. Perr Ripe. 
I sEnD my best wishes to the Fellowship for the success of its pleasant 
and good-natured adventures on behalf of the children. In no better 
way could the members keep up the spirit and the traditions associated 
with the name of Charles Dickens. 


Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


From a Dickensian point of view, it is interesting to speculate upon what 
Dickens would have thought of the child of to-day. The condition of 
many of his children move us profoundly. In his day little girls 
worked in the mines till they fainted from exhaustion. Probably, 
even he, with his amazing sympathy and imagination, was unable to 
measure what Child Welfare means to a nation. The Fellowship 
might adopt as a maxim—‘ Take care of our kids and our men will 
take care of themselves.” Much has been done for our babies on the 
right lines; infinitely more remains to be accomplished. 

Speaking generally, I hope to live to see the potentialities of the 
“film”? used for educational purposes. It is hardly possible to 
exaggerate what might be done in all our towns. The appeal to the 
eye is irresistible with children. History could be made entrancing 
to them. Films shewing the growth of a flower are fascinating to old 
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and young. Quite apart from this, the still lamentable condition of 
our slum children could be exhibited throughout the land, and bring 
home to all of us the necessity for concerted action. As a nation we 
are not indifferent to the welfare of our children, merely ignorant. 
We do not know how others live. 


Bransspy WILLIAMS. 


I am delighted to know that the members of the Dickens Fellowship are 
concentrating their efforts on the welfare of the children this season. 

In my opinion they could not do better. As Dickensians they are 
thinking and doing what their hero did and thought. Child Welfare 
was one of his great themes. 

It was his great love and understanding of children, and his own 
miserable childhood, that made his heart so throb towards them. 

As he once said—‘‘ Give them a glimpse of Heaven through a little 
of its ight and air amidst the squalor of their surroundings, and you 
could more easily bring them to understand Him Who loved little 
children.” 

In my professional life I am now devoting myself to helpless children 
and old and helpless men and women, as I feel it is a duty, not my 
duty merely, but the duty of the nation. We must remember that the 
children of to-day are the citizens of to-morrow, and if England is to 
be a great nation in the future and not decadent, then we must look 
to the children. Education, comfort and enjoyment, clean sur- 
roundings and joyous child’s play for them all. Bend their minds to 
the sun of good citizenship, that they may become men and women 
worthy the sacrifice made by those who shed their blood that we and 
our children might live. So the Dickens Fellowship will be doing 
Dickens’s work in the Twentieth Century, carrying his banner, and 
likewise, Christ’s work, Who said—‘ Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Truly, Tiny Tim’s blessing, “‘ God bless us everyone.” : 


H. Saxe WynpuHam. 


I rrnp it difficult to say anything about children that has not been 
said a thousand times before by men better qualified to speak. The 
subject is so vast, so near to the heart of humanity, so vital to the 
future of the world, so infinitely complex, and I am afraid so 
controversial, that one hesitates to say anything, or to commit oneself 
to aught but the vaguest, tritest generalities, that mean so little, 
unless translated into deeds. That, however, is precisely what the 
Dickens Fellowship is out to do. It is wisely leaving the methods to 
others, and providing the means itself. If I am asked “for what ?” 
I would reply “ that we hope to do for the children’s physical bodies 
what we believe the Kingdom of Heaven will do for their immortal 
souls. Nourish them, beautify them, expand them, and so lead them 
to become better fitted to strive for the heritage of a purified and 
chastened world, which their elder brothers, and fathers, fought, bled.,. 
and died to save.” 
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THE CHARLES DICKENS HOME FOR BLINDED 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
OPENING CEREMONY 


O*% Monday, November 15th, the Charles Dickens Home for 

Blinded Sailors and Soldiers was opened at St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
It is intended for the permanent care of soldiers and sailors who, 
besides being blinded in the war, are disabled to such an extent 
that they are unable to carry on any of the many professions and 
industries which their more fortunate comrades have learned at 
St. Dunstan’s. 

The House, formerly known as “ Bannow,” now re-christened the 
Charles Dickens St. Dunstan’s Home, was generously bought by the 
Dickens Fellowship, which raised £13,590 among the lovers of 
Charles Dickens, sufficient to pay for it and for its adaptation and 
furnishing. 

The opening ceremony was performed by Sir Arthur Pearson, who 
thanked the inhabitants of St. Leonards and Hastings for the interest 
they had taken in the welfare of the men who will be accommodated in 
this new establishment, and who, while it was in course of preparation, 
have been living in another house at St. Leonards. He said that he 
was quite sure that local interest in the men who had suffered such 
terrible deprivation in the war would never flag, and that this annexe of 
St. Dunstan’s would never lack generous sympathisers throughout 
the length and breadth of the British Empire. Sir Arthur Pearson 
also paid a warm tribute of thanks to Mr. W. Walter Crotch and 
the members of the Dickens Fellowship, who had shown such 
remarkable generosity in the setting up of this much-needed estab- 
lishment. : 

Sir Washington Ranger, D.C.L., Chairman of the National Institute 
for the Blind, paid an eloquent tribute to the work that Sir Arthur 
Pearson had done for the blind of the whole world, not only by his 
untiring efforts on their behalf, but also as a man who had introduced 
a new attitude towards those who, like Sir Arthur and himself, were 
handicapped by the loss of sight. 

Mr. Perrins, the ex-Mayor of Hastings, then spoke, as representing 
Mr. Alderman Fellows, the Mayor, who was unfortunately unable to 
be present. He said that “no name in the British Isles was held in 
greater reverence than that of Sir Arthur Pearson, the friend of the 
blind.” Speaking for Hastings and St. Leonards, he wished all success 
to Sir Arthur’s work, and assured the audience that the work would 
be furthered with all the ardour and enthusiasm possible. 

The visitors, amongst whom were Sir Rider and Lady Haggard, then 
inspected the Hostel. 

A tablet, with inscription, was to have been unveiled at the opening 
ceremony, but owing to the great pressure on the works providing 
war memorials of all kinds, it was found impossible to have it placed 
in the entrance hall before the day of opening. 


Ps 
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“A DICKENS BLUNDER. WRONG SCHOOL HOUSE 
IN ST. PANCRAS” 


By T. W. TYRRELL 


LS Mereaeees recently appeared in the “ Daily Chronicle ” an anonymous 
article headed as above, and in case anyone should be led by 
it to believe that Forster, in his ‘‘ Life of Charles Dickens,” confused 
his facts, and was guilty of inaccuracy, I think a correction of the 
writer’s statements should be recorded in The Dickensian. 
That there is a blunder is unquestionable, not made by Forster, but 


THE WELLINGTON HOUSE ACADEMY 


by the author of the article referred to, who after calling Wellington 
House Academy a “typical Georgian Mansion,’ goes on to say, 
“* The confusion has arisen over a mistake in Forster’s Life of the famous 
novelist concerning the old Wellington School. The Mornington 
Crescent of to-day is not identical with the Mornington Crescent of 
Dickens’s boyhood. What was then the Crescent is now part of 
Hampstead Road. . . . The biographer’s confusion has led many 
pilgrims from all parts of the world to gaze fondly at a house at 
the corner of the present Crescent, which has no honoured connection 
with the creator of Pickwick. It was at the corner of Hampstead Road 
and Granby Road that Dickens went to school.” If by the “ house 
at the corner of the present crescent,” the writer means No. 263 Hamp- 
stead Road, I should have thought the fact of its having been for many 
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years the residence of George Cruikshank gave it a rather close Dicken- 
sian connection. 

So far as I can gather the meaning of the “ Daily Chronicle ”’ article, 
it suggests that Forster said the Wellington House Academy stood at 
the corner of Mornington Crescent. Forster did nothing of the sort ; 
he said, quoting Dickens’s own words, that it was in Mornington Place, 
and also quotes a letter from Mr. Owen P. Thomas, in which it is dis- 
tinctly stated that the school was at one corner of Granby Street and 
Hampstead Road. 

The statement that the Mornington Crescent of to-day is not identical 
with the Mornington Crescent of Dickens’s boyhood is incorrect, it 
has been known by no other name since it was built, and is not now— 
unless the alteration is of very recent date—numbered as part of 
Hampstead Road. 

It is also a “ blunder ” to call Granby Street Granby Road, and to 
dub Wellington House “a typical Georgian Mansion,” and I think 
we may safely doubt if many pilgrims from all parts of the world have 
gazed fondly “‘ at a house at the corner of the present crescent,”’ appar- 
ently under the mistaken impression that they were admiring Welling- 
ton House. As illustrations of the Academy have appeared by the 
dozen, and nearly every “ Life ” of Dickens contains one, it is not easy 
to see how such a mistake could be made, even if the pilgrims had not 
noted Forster’s precise indication of the site. Mornington Place was 
that portion of the west side of Hampstead Road lying between Edward 
Street and the Crescent. The name is, I believe, now retained in a 
street running west out of the Crescent, and formerly known as Crescent 
Street. 


DICKENS AND THE SICK CHILD 


T was Dickens who re-discovered the child for us and set it again 

in our midst. It was he who taught us more than anybody not 

to visualise the child as a mere unit in the world, but to realise its soul, 

its beauty, its heart; and the poorer the child the greater his appeal 
to our sense of duty towards it. 

The child plays important parts in his writings, and nothing in 
literature can be found to equal the power for creating the real child 
as exemplified in the children of his brain and pen. In his life-work, 
apart from that realised by his writings, one of his greatest interests 
was children in sickness and in health. 

Their consideration was always in his mind, and his service was 
always ready in their cause. Among many acts on their behalf was the 
help he gave to one of the largest and most useful hospitals for children 
in London ; but he was always ready to do all in his power for others. 
And it was no mean task that he accomplished in this respect. 

“T love these little people,” he saysin The Old Curiosity Shop, ‘and 
it is not a slight thing when they, who are fresh from God, love us.” 

Naturally, then, children get first thoughts in the work of the Dickens 
Fellowship. Nearly every one of its branches is doing something 
for children, either in the way of brightening the lives of those who get 
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in the ordinary course very little brightness, helping to clothe those 
whose garments would be otherwise scanty and poor, or setting up 
cots in his honour in the hospitals for sick children. 

No better work can be done by the Fellowship to help forward the 
good work which Dickens began and to help keep his memory green. 

Dickens was most earnest in such work. He made it his business to 
set the world right in this respect. He used his wonderful genius, his 
great eloquence, his matchless power, in appealing to others on their 
behalf. And it is a worthy work for us to continue. 

The care of the sick in hospitals is not so much a business as a kind- 
ness. To Dickens may be given some credit for this change in method. 
The modern nurse is surely the outcome of his travesty of the Gamps 
and Prigs of days gone by, and has become the guardian angel of 
the sick child. This ehange, unlike many of the ills he set out to 
reform, began, and was to a great extent realised, in his day; for 
hospitals were, even then, good places to be in at times. For have we 
not his evidence of what Maggy’s experience of the hospital was like 
to which she was taken when ill with fever ? 

“ But what a nice hospital! So comfortable, wasn’t it? Oh, so 
nice it was. Such a ’Ev’nly place !... Such beds is there! Such 
lemonade ! Such oranges! Such d’licious broth and wine! Such 
chickling ! Oh, azn’t it a delightful place to go and stop at.” 

But Dickens was most eloquent, most sincere, and most earnest, 
when, as Chairman of a dinner given in aid of the Hospital for Sick 
Children in Great Ormond Street, in London, on February 9th, 1858, 
he drew those two pictures of what was and what is. 

He opened his speech by saying :— 

* It is one of my rules in life not to believe a man who may happen 
to tell me that he feels no interest in children. I hold myself bound 
to this principle by all kind consideration, because I know, as we all 
must, that any heart which could really toughen its affections and 
sympathies against those dear little people must be wanting in so 
many humanising experiences of innocence and tenderness, as to be 
quite an unsafe monstrosity among men.” 

He then went on to speak of poor children, for whom the Hospital 
was founded :— 

“The two grim nurses, Poverty and Sickness, who bring these 
children before you, preside over their births, rock their wretched 
cradles, nail down their little coffins, pile up the earth above their 
graves. .. . I shall not ask you according to the custom as to the other 
class—I shall not ask you on behalf of these children to observe how ~ 
ood they are, how pretty they are, how clever they are, how promising 
they.are, whose beauty they most resemble—I shall only ask you to 
observe how weak they are, and how like death they are. . . . I shall 
ask you to turn your thoughts to these spoilt children in the sacred 
names of Pity and Compassion.” 

Then came his presentation of the picture of what he once saw in 
Scotland in a poor ramshackle house, time-stained and delapidated. 
There, in an old egg-box which the mother had begged from a shop, 
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lay a little feeble, wasted, wan, sick child, with his little wasted face, 
and his bright attentive eyes looking steadily at those around hin. 
“ T can see him now,” he said, “as I have seen him for several years. 

. There he lay in his little frail box, which was not at all a bad emblem 
of the little body from which he was slowly departing—there he lay quite 
quiet, quite patient, saying never a word. He seldom cried, the mother 
said ; he seldom complained ; ‘ he lay there, seemin’ to wonder what it 
was a’ aboot.’ God knows, I thought, as I stood looking at him, he 
had his reasons for wondering—reasons for wondering how it could 
possibly come to be that he lay there, left alone, feeble and full of 
pain, when he ought to have been as bright and as brisk as the birds 
that never got near him—reasons for wondering how he came to be 
left there, a little decrepid old man pining to death, quite a thing, 
of course, as if there were no crowds of healthy and happy children 
playing on the grass under the summer’s sun within a stone’s throw 
of him, as if there were no bright, moving sea on the other side of the 
great hill over- hanging the city; as if there were no great clouds 
rushing over it; as if there were no life, and movement, and vigour | 
anywhere in the world—nothing but stoppage and decay. There he 
lay looking at us, saying, in his silence, more pathetically than I have 
ever heard anything said by any orator in my life, * Will you please 
tell me what this means, strange man? and if you can give me any 
good reason why I should be so soon so far advanced on my way 
to Him Who said that children were to come into His presence, and 
were not to be forbidden, but Who scarcely meant, I think, that they 
should come by this hard road by which I am travelling; pray give 
that reason to me, for I seek it very earnestly, and wonder about it very 
much’; and to my mind he has been wondering about it ever since.” 

Why in the name of a gracious God, enquired Dickens, such things 
should be ! 

Then he drew another picture—a picture of the interior of one of those 
happy wards in the Children’s Hospital for which he was pleading, 
where poor mothers brought their sick children into airy rooms to he 
tended by nurses looking like reclaimed giantesses, and kind medical 
practitioners like amiable Christian ogres. 

* Grouped about the little low tables in the centre of the rooms 
are such tiny convalescents that they seem to be playing at having 
been ill. On the doll’s bed are such diminutive creatures that each 
poor sufferer is supplied with its tray of toys ; and, looking round. vou 
may see how the little tired, flushed cheek has toppled over half the 
brute creation on its way into the ark; or how one little dimpled 
arm has mowed down the whole tin soldiery of Europe.” 

He then goes on to describe how gracefully the ward is decorated with 
pictures and other ornaments, and, “ at the beds’ head are pictures of the 
figure which is the universal embodiment of all mercy and compassion, 
the figure of Him who was once a child Himself, and a poor one. 

This was how Dickens brought home to his audience the need of 
their help. This was how he succeeded in raising money for the chief 
thing he cared about in life, the help and care of the child. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AS A LETTER WRITER 
By W. J. DORAN 
(Cape Town) 
1 

I ETTERS often form the touchstone of a man’s soul. No man, 

4 if he be sincere, can write half a dozen letters and still remain 
cryptic; his words must define something; they must reveal not 
merely what there is of character, but must also point the arrow to 
the mind’s deepest penetration. For to write a letter—write it backed 
by the full promptings of the heart, means that the inmost soul is 
speaking, and is expelling the best contents of the mind. 

Now having written this premise, let me explain what connection 
it has. I have just finished reading two volumes of Charles Dickens’s 
letters: it is not that I read with that glancing swiftness; it is not 
that I searched these pages in idle moments; but it was quite clear 
to me that with these volumes once in my grasp it was my duty to 
treat them as a means of study—to read deeply and well—to give my 
thoughts the fullest sway, and thus fall in with the feelings and thoughts 
of the great master who even to-day is a living emblem of truth. 

Dickens’s letters are a joy because simplicity and love are interwoven. 
Always there figures a human touch: sometimes his words fall with 
a peculiar ease and grace, and their softness causes a delightful feeling 
to the senses. But often, we see anger stark and wild, and a settled 
gloom, standing sharply developed, as if he were determined to seek 
issue and fall like a lion either on his detractors, or on those who,. 
because they are conservative, are the common hindrances to human 
progress. Then, too, we’see sensitiveness, and fellow feeling looming 
into a glorious light, and we realise what this final beauty of character 
means. For there is the inner man revealed—the inner man that 
knows every form of virtue; that seeks to remove the murky waters 
from our common life, and show us what there is of light. 

Too often does a man write a letter in a grand flourishing style 

_wafting like a fleeting breeze, extravagant, unfamiliar words, that 
perhaps merely graze the tingling senses, but which have no depth, 
and thus pass away like those wilted leaves that can never return. 
Hazlitt sounds a pretty true note in writing on familiar style. He 
would prefer the commonest usage of phraseology, the vulgar if you will 
—rather than the stilted, that leaves him cold, because it comes always 
from the fountain of an unnatural spring. Many a vulgar term conveys 
more than the loftiest in the language. Out of the mouth of the 


veriest drat words flow, that in spite of their commonalty, touch the 


pulse of living truth. And if, in our daily struggles, we are drawn 
into a style of conversation that is tinged not with the hollowness of 
affectation, if there comes before us a species of language that sounds 
apparently gruff and loud, but withal has the ring of sincerity, we 
bend our ears to every phrase, and concentrate our interest deep and 
wide. For if it should come to pass that our minds respond te this 
call, then it is perfectly clear that the heart stands behind either every 
word uttered, or set to paper, like an urging force. 


ge 
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For as Wordsworth has so beautifully expressed—“ ’tis the heart 
that magnifies life, and makes it a beauty and love of its own.” 

It was impossible for Dickens to adopt any studied style in his letters, 
because always his mind worked in a circle of sincerity that knew not 
the arts of affectation. He wrote sometimes with a dignity and calm 
that could not be refuted ; sometimes with a tantalising humour we 
know so well, that re-opens the book of memory and carries the mind 
back to this or that hero we had jong since learnt to love, and over 
whose words we had been roused to laughter: and sometimes he 
throws great sparks of pity into his letters, revealing a heart full of 
that largeness and loving sympathy. But sounding through every 
phrase is the ring of truth, which holds a powerful sway, and reflects 
the soul of the man. Truth, what is truth? And sincerity, what is 
sincerity? They are words that were ever on Dickens’s tongue, and 
emerged therefrom with a perfectly natural intensity as if a hectic 
spirit rushed them forth into a channel where soul would seek soul, 
and heart would seek heart. It is because Dickens was deep in his 
feelings—indeed he knew no bottom, because these feelings found a 
resting place and settled into a holy state, ready to shoot out the 
moment the call came—it is because of these great fundamental causes. 
that the name of the master shall endure ; that his works shall find a 
resting place on our shelves: and that his letters shall abide sufficiently 
long to fan interest and comfort into things of joy. 


Il. 


Let us try to sift some of these letters—I won't say sift the wheat 
from the chaff, for all were garnered in a worthy store. As with life’s 
vicissitudes so with Dickens’s letters. merit never maintained an 
equilibrium but rose and fell as the circumstances in which each letter 
was written permitted. Circumstances, therefore, gave him the 
opportunity to prove the natural bent of his mind—and need I say it 
his heart? The result is that variation showed and shaped itself: 
monotony was completely ruled out. 

I have looked with great earnestness through the letters written to 
Professor Felton, of America. I think we will all agree that Dickens 
loved Felton, for every letter breathes the spirit of love, of ineffable 
regard. And do we not see, not one letter is written but which is of 
great length: and how facetious! How full of the whimsicalities 
that remind us so much of the master’s greatest gleams of humour ! 
But a serious vein is struck here and there, and a finger seems to be 
pointed at some unrighteous thought, or against some institution 
that: cries aloud for justice and amelioration. I am sorry that these 
letters to Felton are too lengthy to put into these pages ; but the reader 
may take this consoling thought—that the writing of a long letter 
implies in this instance a friendship both indissoluble and deep—a 
friendship that is synonymous with love. 

Nor can we read over the letters to Macready, the famous actor, 
without a regard for this wonderful display of affection which was so 
characteristic of Dickens. It seemed as if Dickens could never be 
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serious with Macready, for almost every letter from the former to the 
latter breathes a childlike expression, as though their own little world 
possessed no shades of this: which was one that a child’s mind loved 
to dwell upon—knowing not this darker shade of life sticking like a 
limpet, and showing oh, so plainly the world’s darkest aspects. Yes, 
Dickens could not be serious with Macready; and never was he so 
whimsical, so humorous, as when he wrote the following letter :— 


“ You once—only once—gaye the world assurance of a waistcoat. 
You wore it, Sir, I think, in *Money.’ It was a remarkable and 
precious waistcoat, whereon certain broad stripes of blue or purple 
disported themselves as by a combination of extraordinary circum- 
stances, too happy to occur again. I have seen it on your manly 
chest in private life. I saw it, Sir, I think the other day in the cold 
light of morning—with feelings easier to be imagined than described. 
Mr. Macready, Sir, you are a father? If so, lend me that waistcoat 
for five minutes. . . . I will send a trusty messenger at half-past 
nine precisely, in the ‘morning. He is sworn to secrecy. He durst 
not for his life betray us, or swells in ambuscade would have the 
waistcoat at the cost of his heart’s blood.” 


Yet when Macready lost his wife in the year 1852, Dickens showed by 
his deep sincerity, by loving sympathy, that he could write a letter 
couched in language of beautiful and touching sadness. When reading 
that letter it is easy to see that its author had thrown himself into a 
quite natural feeling of sorrow—a sorrow that could not be resisted, 
for the friendship that was borne from the one friend to the other 
carried the one great message of love. 


IIt. 

I think it has already been firmly established that Dickens was a 
devoted father ; that he loved his children with that peculiar intensity 
which aroused in him the first jealousies of a parent. Always his 
letters to his “own” were touching, and brimful of the most earnest 
wisdom. The letters to Mamey Dickens are an especial delight, for 
we know she was her father’s favourite child, and almost everywhere 
we see the traces of this. But there is one letter I should select above 
all—not merely because of its brevity—not merely because it is so 
simple in kind—but because the few words reveal the heart and charac- 
ter of the man—reveal him indeed as a kind and loving father -— 


~My dearest Mamey, } 

IT am not engaged on the evening of scour birthday. But even if 
I had an engagement of the most particidar kind, I should excuse 
myself from keeping it, so that I might have the pleasure of cele- 
brating at home, and among my children the day that gave me such 
a dear and good daughter as you.” 


It has always been very strange to me why the religious conviction 
of Dickens should have been so much sought after by way of explana- 
tion. Many people have referred to him as much wanting in the 
strictest sense of Christian belief. Why this should be so it is difficult to 
say. For those of us who possess but an elementary knowledge of the 
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works of the master must have seen and felt the very potency of God’s 
teachings in the novelist’s writings. Take up whatever book we will, 
we shall not fail to observe that yearning spirit of Christian endeavour 
which seemed to force its way, and find an impress everywhere. But 
let us go further afield to find some evidence of this; let us abide for 
one moment in the happy circle of Dickens’s domestic life—that among 
his children. The following letter from father to son must surely offer 
a sufficient refutation. It is beautifully written, bears a simple tenour, 
but withal shows a connecting link with the heart :— 


““My dearest Plorn, 

I write this note to-day, because your going away is much upon 
my mind, and because I want you to have a few parting words from 
me to think of now and then at quiet times. I need not tell you 
that I love you dearly, and am very, very sorry in my heart to part 
with you. But this life is half made up of partings, and those pains 
must be borne..... Never take a mean advantage of anyone 
in any transaction, and never be hard upon people who are in your 
power. Try to do to others as you would them do to you. and do 
not be discouraged if they fail sometimes. It is much better for you 
that they should fail in obeying the greatest rule laid down by our 
Saviour than that you should. I put a New Testament among your 
books, for the very same reasons, and with the very same hopes 
that made me write an easy account of it for you, when you were a 
little child ; because it is the best book that ever was or will be 
known in the world and because it teaches you the best lessons 
by which any human creature who tries to be truthful and faithful 
to duty can possibly be guided. . . . Never abandon the wholesome 
practice of saying your own private prayers, night and morning, 
I have never abandoned it myself, and I know the comfort of it. 
I hope you will always be able to say in after life, that you had a 
kind father. You cannot show your affection for him so well, or 
make him so happy, as by doing your duty. 

Your affectionate father.” 


I think this is one of the most beautiful letters ever written by 
Dickens. It seems as though he is endeavouring to paint the picture 
of his own soul—conscious as he is of its limitations; as though he 
were anxious that the world, no less than his children, should know the 
Christian bent of his mind; as though he looked with longing eyes 
over a sea of trouble, and was determined to meet the challenge be it 
what it may. There are those of us who despite our love for Dickens 
do not allow sentiment to tarnish the vision of unbiassed judgment. 
We will not give way to tears when we see a sentimental overflow. 
We shall never allow ourselves to sway with an impulse that can never 
be called natural. But our human spirit is alive, becomes spon- 
taneously affected, when it feels the depth, and realises the power 
and true sincerity of a great soul. And Dickens, who was but a man— 
one of the multitude possessing the same forms of nature, as likely 
to err as his own kindred, yet reveals a peculiar power, in that he 
forced both his mind and heart to act in splendid union, and produce 
work that owns an essence of purity, of lofty thought, beloved by all. 
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Here is the pith of the magnetism enjoyed by Dickens. His person- 
ality was wonderful ; his gifts were rare. But can we not go farther 
in order to assess the quality of his greatness? Personality surely 
cannot be built alone; it must be aided by certain properties of the 
human fabric; and the most necessitous thing of all is the guide of 
the heart. Let us remember Wordsworth’s words again :— 


“Tis the heart that magnifies life and makes it a joy and love of 
its own.” 


IV. 


There will be no such thought, I hope, that Dickens was a perfect 
animation of life. I do not sing his praises and at the same time 
forget he had his faults. They were many and they were various. 
But when we have become analytical, when we see greatness ranged 
on the one side and weakness on the other ; and when we dare to offer 
a contrast of the two, always does there appear a larger balance on the 
one side. Let us therefore stand to the task of judgment. We have 
read Dickens’s works, and love him because we cannot help it, because 
his aim is high and is perpetually just. In his haste, however, he is 
guilty of certain lapses. Perhaps he is undeniably vulgar. He refuses 
to stop and will not unbend to the teeming criticisms. His will is of 
iron; his determination great. He sees only the egregious blunders 
of those he has stooped over to lash. He ignores the proud prophecy 
of the sage who said, “ As he rose like the rocket so he would fall like 
a stick.” Often does he cling to blank prose by way of a diversion. 
We could well be spared this. But even here we cannot but admit 
that an irresistible force holds us, and we are thus spared that tedium 
which inevitably belongs to lesser men of note. The fault is we are 
made to feel that there is something purposeful in almost every word 
written ; and gradually as the particular theme looms into view, faults 
are cast to one side—indeed we see nil—and the full glory of Dickens 
stands before us. So if, when we feel constrained to find defects, and 
see them standing out in perfect clearness ; if criticism is poured forth 
with fairness and frankness, then there is nothing to fear, for great 
men who have had their work analysed and have come before impartial 
minds, have never been left bereft of that supreme genius which is at 
once a talisman and,a thing to envy. 


J. COMYNS CARR* 


N RS. J. COMYNS CARR, in her little volume entitled “ Stray 

Memories,” has succeeded in a difficult task, for she has actually 
brought to us, “ over the footlights,” the sound of a voice and the 
personality of one, who, we regret, will never again cheer us with his 
wit or warm our hearts by the cordiality of his kindness. In other 
words, she has written the history of her husband, from the day she 
first met him until his death, with a charm and modesty for which we 
can offer her no greater praise than by saying she did wisely and well 


* J. Comyns Carr: Stray Memories by his wife. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 6s. net. 
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in following the advice he once gave her :—** My dear,” he said, “ don’t 
you be put off in what you can do, because you fancy it is not what 
they (the public) wants”; and again he wrote in the same spirit to a 
friend :—* There is no such thing as failure—excepting the failure to 
see and love the beauty of life.” His wife, remembering those brave 
words, was not “ put off,” and the result is a most charming and 
sympathetic tale of married life, surrounded by all that was most 
interesting and inspiring in the artistic world. 

Mrs. Carr’s pages, however, were not at first intended for publication, 
but were meant for the eyes of her children only, though happily for us 
they were seen by a kind friend who knew and understood and was 
of opinion that it would not only be a loss to the public, but also to a 
large circle of those who loved him, were these memories of her husband 
to be hidden away—even in so good a cause. He overcame her scruples 
on the subject, and the book has been published by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. We will not spoil the interest of Mrs. Carr’s future readers by 
relating what took place in the eventful life she describes so vividly. 
We will but dwell on the fact that even in * Joe Carr’s”’ wittiest moments 
he knew where to stop, and that his quick tongue was always tempered 
with mercy. Many disappointments he had and some bitter moments 
doubtless, which he bore with unfailing courage and a sweetness of 
disposition not always bestowed upon “ the artistic temperament " ; 
he was an optimist through and through and was never shaken in his 
belief that a good time would, in Mr. Micawber’s words, eventually 
* turn-up.” 

And being an optimist with the sweet temper of a Mark Tapley, who 
can wonder if he held Dickens in profound veneration ! His love for 
him was indeed part of his life and seemed to have entered into his 
very soul, for he turned to him in sorrow and in joy and took refuge in 
the pages of our well loved author, when scene-shifters—and actor- 
managers (we may presume)—had tried his long suffering patience too 
severely. 

The great success that came to him through his acting version of 
Oliver Twist he delighetd in, though not entirely for his own glorifica- 
tion. It was Dickens he was proud of serving ; it was for Dickens he 
had worked and hoped, and it was to Dickens he was grateful. There 
is a letter in Mrs. Carr’s volume to a friend, a friend whom he was con- 
verting to the Dickens cult, which speaks for itself and shows how the 
artist in “ Joe Carr,” responded to the artist in Charles Dickens. 
* Inexhaustible and unfailing control,” he says, “ these are the things 
that always seem to me to set Dickens on an eminence which he shares 
with no one in his own time and with only a few in our creative literature 
of any time. Shakespeare stands there, as he stands everywhere, no 
matter what the quality to be appraised or what the arena in which it 
finds exercise, above all rivalry; and Walter Scott most surely and 
securely too; and... well, I don’t feel able to be certain about any 
others.” 

That letter was written, we imagine, some “years ago; had Mr. Carr 
sent it in these days, he might possibly have added to his list. 
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THE MURDER OF EDWIN DROOD* 


By MONTAGU SAUNDERS 
I. 


M R. CARDEN has made a notable contribution to the voluminous 
4 literature connected with Edwin Drood, for which he is entitled 
to the warm gratitude of all students of the subject, whatever views 
they may happen to possess regarding the plot of the story and its 
solution. He has evidently scrutinised the manuscript with meticulous 
care, and has successfully deciphered many interesting passages which, 
for various reasons, had been deleted by Dickens. It is probably now 
possible to say that everything emanating directly or indirectly from 
Dickens in connexion with the story is known. Mr. Carden has, 
however, gone considerably further than this, in that with vivid 
imagination and not a little literary skill he has sketched out a solution 
of the story upon entirely novel and highly interesting lines. Starting 
from the hint given by Forster that the originality of the story was to 
have been a review of the murderer’s career told by himself as if not he, 
but some othef man, were the tempted, Mr. Carden has constructed, 
largely from Dickens’s own materials, a series of episodes, in which he 
very skilfully propounds his own solution of some of the problems in 
which the fragment abounds. Whatever opinion may be entertained as 
to the success of his efforts, no doubt can be felt that he has stated his 
case forcibly and ingeniously, and the novelty of his method, combined 
with his considerable literary skill, render his book both interesting 
and exciting. It may safely be said that henceforward it will be as 
indispensable to all students of the subject as the well-known works of 
Dr. H. Jackson, Mr. J. Cuming Walters and Sir W. R. Nicoll. 


II. 


Stated in barest outline, Mr. Carden’s theory is, that Jasper murdered 
Edwin at a spot in the path in the immediate proximity of the steps 
leading into the burial ground; that the corpse was hidden in the 
Sarcophagus of Edwin’s father, Mrs. Sapsea’s monument being used 
as a receptacle or half-way house for the lime and spade which Jasper 
“ borrowed ” from Durdles’ yard; that learning from Bazzard of the 
existence of the ring, and determining to recover it in order to secrete 
it in Neville’s chambers and thus convict him of the crime, he repaired 
secretly to the Sarcophagus, only to find himself confronted by Helena 
disguised in her brother’s clothes. After a murderous attack upon her 
he fled into the cathedral tower, pursued by Neville, Datchery (who is 
Tartar plus a wig), Crisparkie, Lobley and Durdles. Neville is thrown 
over the tower and killed, and Jasper attempts to escape by climbing 
down to the leads of the roof, but by means of ropes brought from the 
belfry, Tartar, Lobley and Crisparkle follow him, and he is overpowered, 


*The Murder of Edwin Drood: recounted by John Jasper. Being an 
attempted Solution of the Mystery based on Dickens’s Manuscript and 
Memoranda, by Perey T. Carden. With an Introduction by B. W. Matz. 
Illustrated. London: Cecil Palmer. New York: G. P. Putnam Sons. 
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thrown into jail, and finally executed, after having written his conféssion 
in the manner hinted at by Dickens. 
While there is nothing impossible about this theory, either as a whole 


ROCHESTER CATILEDRAL AND PRECINCTS 
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or in its details, it nevertheless does not carry complete conviction in 

the sense that the reader feels constrained to say—‘ Yes, that is 

undoubtedly what Dickens meant, and he can have meant no other.” 
bas ' c 
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There is no illuminating flash, no brilliant discovery, similar to the 
identification of Datchery with Helena; rather is it a somewhat 
hazardous logical inference drawn from a certain number of facts and 
various unsupported and hypothetical assumptions. Of course, that 
is not to say that Mr. Carden’s theory is definitely erroneous, but merely 
that, notwithstanding his great ingenuity, he has not succeeded in 
establishing it upon an unassailable basis. 


Til. 


The test of any theory is its complete concordance with all the known 
data ; if any single fact proves to be irreconcilable, then the theory is 
unsound. Now, we are told by Dickens himself that he had “a very 
curious and new idea for his new story ; not a communicable idea, or 
the interest of the book would be gone, but a very strong one, though 
difficult to work.” Neither as a whole, nor in any of its elements, 
does the plot, as Mr. Carden expounds it, correspond to Dickens’s clear 
and definite statement. There is no incommunicable fact, the dis- 
closure of which would rob the story of its interest ; there is no very 
curious and new idea, no very strong one, difficult to work. 

Again, in Dickens’s “ Plans ” we find the following notes :—* Edwin 
disappears. THE Mystery. Done ALreapy.” The words “done 
already” can apparently only refer to “the mystery,” and their 
obvious meaning is that the mystery, whatever it was, had, at the time 
the note was made, already been woven into the story. It is, perhaps, 
an arguable proposition that Edwin’s disappearance constituted the 
mystery, but on the one hand, the apposition of ‘‘ Edwin disappears ”’ 
to ‘the mystery” renders this interpretation highly improbable, and, 
on the other hand, it is difficult to conceive how the murder of Edwin 
can have been regarded by Diekens as incommunicable, or very strong, 
or difficult to work. 

Further, although Mr. Carden recognises that Jasper’s search for the 
ring leads to his detection and capture, the use which he makes of it 
is hardly proportionate to Dickens’s solemn and impressive utterance, 
that among the mighty store of wonderful chains that are for ever 
forging in the vast iron-works of time and circumstance, there was one 
chain forged in the moment of that small conclusion, riveted to the 
foundations of heaven and earth, and gifted with invincible force to 
hold and drag. That the ring was the “ clue ” which was to fasten the 
crime of the murder upon the murderer seems incontrovertible, and that 
Jasper ‘“‘ devoted ”’ himself to the murderer’s destruction is also certain, 
because the reader is definitely made acquainted with this fact by the . 
production to Crisparkle of Jasper’s diary, in which he had ostensibly 
been manufacturing evidence for his own exculpation. It is only 
when the interdependence of all these facts is realised that their value 
is fully appreciated, and in this connexion nothing can be more to the 
point than Sir W. R. Nicoll’s pronouncement :—“‘ You may be able 
at an early stage to introduce facts which contain the ultimate solution 
of your problem, and yet appear important enough to be stated for their 
own sake; the solution of the problem, or rather the materials of the 
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solution, should be given, and yet the reader should be unable to detect 
the full significance of the preliminary statement till the complete 
elearing arrives.” 

IV. 

Mr. Carden confidently contends that Datchery was Tartar in dis- 
guise, and that whereas Rosa fled to London on Monday, and on Tues- 
day Tartar promised to communicate daily with Neville, yet on Wed- 
nesday he was in Cloisterham acting the part of an amateur detective. 
To arrive at this result he is compelled not only to ignore the fact that 
Tartar was a “ brown” man, whereas Datchery had black eye-brows, 
but also to rule out entirely the natural and simple reading of Datchery’s 
conversation with Sapsea :—‘‘ Retired from the Army, Sir?” sug- 
gested Sapsea. ‘‘ His Honour the Mayor does me too much credit,” 
returned Mr. Datchery. “Navy, sir?” suggested Mr. Sapsea. 
“ Again,” repeated Mr. Datchery, “‘ His Honour the Mayor does me 
too much credit!” Why Datchery, if he were Tartar, should deny 
his connexion with the Navy, and admit that he was a diplomat, is 
anything but clear, and it is incomprehensible that Dickens should 
have gone out of his way to put an unnecessary lie into Tartar’s mouth, 
when it would have been quite simple to have made Sapsea refer to 
other professions, such as medicine, the law, or engineering. 

Then, again, in order to explain how it was that Tartar, after having 
promised Rosa and Helena that he would visit Neville daily, suddenly 
disappears from London, and entirely fails to perform his undertaking, 
Mr. Carden has to introduce a purely imaginary conversation between 
Grewgious and Tartar late on Tuesday night, in consequence of which 
Tartar is found at Cloisterham on Wednesday with wig, blue surtout, 
buff waistcoat, grey trousers, and hat with his new name inside, as 
well as specially printed cards. If we are to accept this, he must 
evidently have lived at a period when the hours and days were much 
longer than they are now. It is almost universally admitted that 
Dickens worked out the plot of this book with the greatest care and 
skill, and it is only necessary to refer to the Epilogue of Our Mutual 
Friend to see how he stood with his critics in the matter of his plots. 
Tf it be conceded that Edwin Drood was meant to confound his 
detractors, how comes it that there are se many unnecessary inconsis- 
tencies to be explained away if we accept Mr. Carden’s hypothesis ? 

It would be ungracious to pursue these criticisms further, not only 
because they represent a purely personal point of view, but also because 
so much that Mr. Carden has given us is of really solid value. His 
book is probably the most important contribution to the discussion 
which has appeared for some years, and has undoubtedly the right to a 
permanent place in the library of every Droodist, while all lovers of 
Dickens will find much to interest them between its covers. 

The volume contains seven illustrations including a sketch map of 
the Cathedral precincts based upon the ordnance survey, and two 
reproductions of photographs of the same district taken from the air 
at altitudes of 800 feet and 500 feet respectively. 

Mr. B. W. Matz contributes an introduction. 
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THE SPIRIT OF TINY TIM 
By ALDERMAN SIR W, P. TRELOAR, Bart. 


Vy Bat man can exactly state the cause which induced him to start 

some movement or enterprise that became the crown and pride— 
or, maybe, the ruin—of his career ? Great good or a great evil often 
may spring from some entirely casual and insignificant beginning. 
It is a pleasant amusement sometimes to look back from an achieved 
result to its causes, in the endeavour to discover how and why it hap- 
pened. A mystery of the mind, possibly an idea, most shadowy, 
occurred in an idle moment, to be nursed by the mind, and to find 
itself “ thought out ” when the opportunity for action came. There 
are so many things—I cannot see why they started, but I feel there is 
truly a Providence that shapes the ends, carrying us to purposes and 
decisions of sometimes enormous moment wherein the human 
’ beginning was very small indeed. 

After that dull prelude let me come to the point. 

I am willing to believe that the desire to help little children, which I 
can truly say has been with me since—I don’t quite know when—came 
from my reading the works of Charles Dickens. Certainly, if this was 
not the sole cause it was a cause contributory. The spirit, the story, 
of Tiny Tim may have led me on. 

Is it not a fact—and I appeal with confidence to the sisters and 
brothers of the Fellowship to agree with me—that until Dickens wrote, 
the sympathetic figure of the child made very rare appearances in 
fiction ? He, with his manifold qualities as a writer, had also that 
sweeter and richer endowment of genius, the faculty for pity and love. 
The poor, the weak, the wronged, and the little children, found in him a 
warm champion with the gift of compelling others to share his power 
of helpful loving kindness. He brought home to every man humanity. 

I know that in my early married life the writings and the lectures of 
Dickens were a real influence on me. I heard him on the platform 
many times, and I read to my dear. wife aloud every book he had 
written, and some of them many times. It is, I feel sure, impossible 
for the people of this generation—I speak with diffidence, I am still 
pretty young myself—to get back to the peculiar Dickensian atmosphere 
which was so real to those of us who were contemporary with the 
Great Man. So much has gone with the evils he denounced and 
destroyed—the Gamps and the Bumbles, and all that they stood for. 
And well gone too, say I. 

He was very close to us, as is no great man—writer or anyone else— 
in these davs. He was truly a Household Word to the many; and 
had roused successfully the admiration and warmth of all who ever 
set eyes on him and recognised his powerful sincerity. When his 
death was announced, my wife and I mourned for him togetler, feeling 
we had lost a close personal friend. But he left a legacy of love behind 
him, a sympathy which has found expression in hospitals, homes and 
practical kindness, from which the methods of Nurse Gamp and the 
mighty Bumble have been carefully excluded. 
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So that while I cannot say it was exactly this or that which led to my 
wishing to help crippled children, I am much inclined to believe it was 
from some beautiful touch or story of child life written by Dickens, 
over which my wife and I cried or laughed together, that the germ 
came to be implanted in our minds and hearts. 

It is certainly true that I should not have become Lord Mayor of 
London if my wife had not impressed upon me the one reason why in 
her mind I should occupy that position: it was that I might be the 
favoured instrument to do some lasting good to suffering children. 

And so it fell out that I was elected Lord Mayor on the 9th November, 
1906, and five days afterwards, at a Banquet at Fishmonger Hall, I 
started my campaign to raise a fund which, in the end, produced the 
Cripples Hospital at Alton that bears my name. 

The Dickens Fellowship has strengthened the union which those 
readings of Dickens most probably began, by associating itself with 
my scheme from the very beginning. There is at Alton a cot with the 
name of the Fellowship on it; and in that cot there is always a “ Tiny 
Tim, as good as gold and better,” says the little boy’s father when he 
goes to see him, at what people call the ““ Happy Hospital.” 

Yes, as I have been writing this paper the conviction has grown on me 
that the Lord Mayor Treloar’s Hospital for Tuberculous Cripples at 
Alton, with its seaside branch at Hayling Island, and the hundreds 
of hampers distributed every Christmas to crippled children all over 
London, are indirectly derived from the genius of Dickens. I feel 
that, in any case, they are truly in keeping with his loving and benevo- 
lent spirit. 


“GOD BLESS US, EVERY ONE ” 
By T. J. P, 


JE was a feeble little child, 
And full of care and pain, 
But yet with blithesome heart he sang 
His simple Christmas strain. 
God bless us all, cried Tiny Tim, 
God bless us every one, 
So, too, we pray, this holy day, 
God bless us, every one. 


They sat around their humble board 
In Christmas mirth and glee ; 

In very truth, though low their lot, 
A pleasant group to see. 

And Tiny Tim’s poor pallid face 
With light and beauty shone, 

As looking on them all, he cried, 
God. bless us, every one. 


From Illustrated Dublin Journal, 1861-2, p. 286. 


~ 
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Another Christmas Day came round, 
And Tiny Tim lay dead ; 

Yet as they deck’d his simple bier, 
They scarce could think him fled, 

Upon them still the little face 
With kindly presence shone, 

For still they seem’d to hear him pray, 
God bless us, every one. 


Though many a place be vacant now, 
Though dim be many an eye, 
Which erst the Christmas chimes might greet, 
In gladness flitting by ; 
A golden light comes gleaming down 
From dear ones who are gone, 
As pray we now, with Tiny Tim, 
God bless us, every one. 


DICKENS DOUBLE ACROSTICS 
By FRANCESCO BERGER 
(SERIES D, No. 1) 
Two Characters in one of Dickens’s Books. 


1.—Chaste as ever chaste can be, 
The chase she leads, agile and free. 
2.—Sacred music few wrote better, 
Here he has no final letter. 
3.—No other dolly 
So sweet and jolie. 
4.— Trust her not,” the poet sang, 
Trust it not, it might go bang. 
5.—There needs but an L, 
Our wealth to spell. 
Beginning small, 
It rules us all. 


NOTICE.—Solutions to the above Acrostic (No. 1, Series D) must reach the 
Editor not later than the 28th February, 1921. 


SOLUTION OF No. 7 (SERIES C) 
CaM, AltaR, P.S., Tiny TiM, ArabiA, (b) IlaC, NoteS, CanT, 
UltI (mate), ThespiaN (or TragediaN). TaG, LivE, EveR. 


Correct solutions have heen received from: ‘ Punchinello” ; F. Dearsly ; J.S.U. 


SOLUTION OF No. 8 (SERIES C) 
MedaL, RiminI, SuiT, PloT, IntervaL, PleasurE, CaP, HallelujA(h), 
(b) ItU (men), NormaL. 


Correct solutions have been received from: ‘‘Punchinello”; Miss C. Garnett 
Botfield. 


THe WINNER of last year’s Competition is Miss F. Dearsly, who successfully 
solved five of the Acrostics. Any book to the value of ten shillings and sixpence 
will be awarded Miss Dearsly, if she will inform the Editor the name of the book 
she desires,—EpItor. 
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DICKENS’S GRAVE ON } CHRISTMAS DAY 


By S. de LOREY 


MAY years ago, when I was a young girl with my hair down mv 
back—alas! many many years ago—back in the nineties—I 
began the custom of an annual pilgrimage to the Abbey to lay a little 
offering of holly, mistletoe and ivy on the tomb of “ the Christmas 
man,” Charles Dickens. Unless out of London, every Christmas Day 
since that early time found me there at Morning Service, until Fate, 
seven years ago, decreed that my Christmas Days and all other days 
(up to the present at any rate) should be spent.in my bed. Now, 
the only part of the ancient ritual that I can still observe is the reading 
of Dickens on that day, and, as long as I live, my “ portion ”’ will be 
taken from a certain tiny volume of the “ Christmas Carol” in a 
popular clear type edition. Early in the War I had given it and 
“The Haunted Man” to an officer in the “ Old Contemptibles ’’—a 
great Dickens lover—who used to cheer up his men who were sticking 
it in the trenches, under ghastly conditions, with these scenes from 
home. My friend was killed, and in his pocket was found my 
“ Christmas Carol.” Judge if it be a precious book now! 

These Christmas readings are associated in my mind with certain 
other of Dickens-loving friends. With S.M.E., for instance, whose 
love for Dickens began when, at the age of six, his father, an old Army 
officer, used to shut himself up in their library, take the boy on his 
knee and “ translate ” Dickens into understandable language for him, 
Then there is Bret Harte. He spent the last years of his life in England. 
and I knew him very well ; he told me of the shock it gave him in his 
old Californian days when, a month after the news of Dickens’s death, 
he received through the post a letter signed ‘ Charles Dickens,” with 
the characteristic flourish under it. I remember once taking him a 
friend’s autograph book and asking—by: her request—that he should 
write his name beside that of Dickens. He dipped his pen and hesitated, 
several times, and then exclaiming in his low musical voice in broad 
American—“ I caan’t ! I caan’t write my name by the side of Charles 
Dickens!” turned over the page and wrote it elsewhere. His 
“* Outcasts of Poker Flats ’’ came to be included in my Dickens ritual, 
and usually his poem, “ Dickens in Camp,” also. 

I used to take my Dickens very seriously. I argued that if I wept 
over the poor and sorrowful folk in his books, and cared nothing for 
the poor and sorrowful and queer and difficult and sometimes not 
particularly good folk, in his London, that I was nothing but a small 
hypocrite myself ! I had very little power, but at any rate I covdld, 
for love of Charles Dickens, do a little extra good turn now and then, 
and quite especially at Christmas time. So part of my Christmas 
Day remembrance of him meant extra good will in every Christmas 
greeting spoken (or by “ mental wireless ”’ to entire strangers) from the 
time I left the house to-go to the Abbey, at least until my return. 
Then, for years, after leaving the Abbey I used to buy hot roasted 
chestnuts from a poor old fellow near Palace Yard, and then—very shy, 
but determined—wander about Westminster Bridge and deal them out 
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to cold, hungry-looking folk. One Christmas, as I left the Abbey as 
usual by the side door leading out of Poet’s Corner, I was surprised by 
a man’s voice behind me saying :— 

‘ I beg your pardon, Madam, for addressing you, but evidently you 
and I are the only persons out of London’s millions who have cared 
enough for the Christmas feeling that Charles Dickens embodied to lay 
a little token on his tomb.” So that was why—was it—that for the 
first time in all the years I had been there I had found another offering, 
a beautiful sacred Christmas card with a fine and touching inscription 
written on it—already lying on the tomb when I placed my bunch of 
holly, mistletoe and ivy on it. My fellow pilgrim and I exchanged 
greetings and parted. The next Christmas I again found a sacred card 
—the offering of “ T.J.”—and again its donor and I gave each other 
the good day’s good greetings, and went our separate ways. For three 
or four years this went on, and then I took a little Dickens calendar 
with me, and after Holy Communion following the 10 o’clock service 
was over (they invariably had the hymn, ‘“* And now, O Father, mindful 
of the love,’ at Communion, and it was beautiful beyond words) I 
went and stood by the tomb, and when my ~ Christmas friend,” as I 
called him (having no idea as to what his name was) joined me, I asked 
him to accept it, and then fled, rather scared at my audacity ! He 
caught me up outside, and begged me to let him know my name and 
address, so that he might send a Christmas card to me. It came, a 
duplicate of his offering to Dickens. 

Every Christmas since that I have given him a Dickens calendar, 
and I have received one of these cards variously inscribed, as, “ To 
the revered memory of Charles Dickens, ever the lover and champion of 
little children. From T.J.” Or, perhaps, ** To the memory of Charles 
Dickens. Lord keep his memory green for the sake of Tiny Tim.” 
It grew to be our custom to join each other after Morning Service, 
and to sit by the tomb during Holy Communion, and then to walk 
through the nave (pausing a moment by Livingstone’s tomb) and then 
into the cloisters, and talk a little. 

He proved to be an inventor and an art craftsman (his work has 
taken many medals), who was early apprenticed to the cabinet making, 
but whose real profession was finally that of an ~ architect’s draughts- 
man,” in which capacity he has done much fine and notable work. 
With a brain as keen, a heart as courageous, and a strong body as 
insatiate for hard work as that of most men young enough to be his 
grandsons, it is difficult to believe that he is a long way past 70 years 
of age. His vivid recollections of the life and London of long ago 
(one feels sure that Dickens would have loved a talk with him, and would 
probably have made a * character ”’ of him, instantly) are joined to 
a passionate interest in all the big movements of the present day. 
He believes in Beauty, and he believes in work, and he is a fighter, 
and, though money is necessary in this prosaic world, he feels utter 
contempt for the man who regards work simply as a means of getting 


money. And all of these are very good reasons why “ T.J.” is a 
Dickens lover. 
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A MEMORY OF DICKENS 


By MRS. THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


M® ALDRICH, the wife of the American Poet, has just published 
a volume of Memories through the New York House of Houghton 
Mifflin and Company. 

Among the famous men who live in her memory, Dickens is one of 
the earliest. In 1866 the Aldrichs had purchased a quaint little house 
in Pinckney Street, two-thirds way down the hill, towards the river, 
and there they were living in the autumn of 1867 when Dickens came to 
Boston at the beginning of his second American tour. They were 
present at the first reading in Tremont Temple, and soon thereafter 
the great novelist came to call on them. The little house in Pinckney 
Street had been nicknamed by Mrs. Hawthorne, “ Mrs. Aldrich’s 
Workbox,” and Aldrich’s own study, which seemed to be the only 
part of the establishment not decorated with white muslin and pink 
and blue ribbons, was called “ Aldrich’s Boudoir” by Mr. Howells. 
Mrs. Aldrich well remembers the quick beating of her heart as she 
descended the stairs to the “ boudoir,’ where she found Dickens 
seated in the easiest chair in the bow window. She will never forget 
even the figure of the carpet upon which he later stood, or scarcely any 
detail of his appearance and costume. 

In figure he seemed to her to be short and rather slight, with nothing 
of fashionable elegance about him. ‘‘ He was dressed—I think dressed 
is the right word—in a very light, so light that I don’t know how to 
describe it—I can almost say soiled white color—top coat. It 
was wide and short, and stood out like a skirt, the collar of a 
much darker shade of velvet. His waistcoat was velvet of another 
shade of brown, with brilliant red indentations; his watch-chain was 
buttoned into the centre button of his waistcoat, and then it divided 


itself. 


I found myself saying, ‘How do you do,’ and wondering, if the 
watch was in one pocket, what was at the other end of the chain in the 
other pocket, and was tempted to ask him the time, in the hope that 
he might make a mistake and bring out the other thing. I don't 
remember what he wore on his feet, and I don’t know the plaid of his 
trousers, but I rather think it was a black-and-white check—what the 
English calls “ pepper and salt.’ 

I don’t remember any one topic of conversation on that first visit, 
but I remember well the laughter and good cheer; the charming way 
in which the guest made these two young people feel that to him they 
really were persons of consequence, and were so regarded by this prince 
of strangers who tarried within their gates,” 

Later Mrs. Aldrich gives an account of the historic * International 
Walking Match ’”’ between George Dolby and James R. Osgood, and 
of the merry dinner at the Parker House—with Longfellow, Lowell, 


Holmes, James T. Fields and others as guests—which followed 
it. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP AND CHILD WELFARE 


By EDWIN H. BURDEN 


| piCKEN S and Child Welfare are linked together by a golden chain 

~ of loving service, and the Dickens Fellowship has gladly made 
the “ Tiny Tims ”’ its chents, giving a large place in its thought and 
ministry to the brightening of their lives. The Dickens Birthplace 
branch has a splendid record of work done ; two * Tiny Tim ” Cots 
have been endowed, one in the London Dickens loved so well, and the 
other at Portsmouth. Lach year it celebrates the Birthday by enter- 
taining about one thousand crippled and needy children to a splendid tea 
and entertainment. It is interesting to note, in connection with the 
latter event, that the local costermongers union asked to be allowed 
to have a share in this good work, and send down each year an orange 
for each of the little guests. Another splendid bit of work was the 
raising of over £1000 to pay the salary of a trained nurse to work in the 
Charles Dickens Ward of the Borough, and it is her joy to look especially 
after the welfare of the children there. 

At Sheffield the Branch exercises a manifold ministry. In its 
early years during a long period of trade depression, resulting in much 
unemployment, the members undertook to provide breakfasts for 
some two or three hundred hungry bairns for one day in each week. 
and did so for a period of two years. A Ladies’ Sewing Guild makes 
garments for Dr. Barnardo's Homes ; Christmas trees and entertain- 
ments are given in the winter months, and summer excursions are 
arranged to the seaside ; in these and many other ways it seeks to 
emulate the true Dickensian spirit. 

The Shrewsbury branch has for many years devoted its energies 
to the benefit of the poor children of the town, raising funds for the 
Baschurch Surgical Home to be used for the Tiny Tims amongst its 
patients, arranging teas and country outings, and in other ways seeking 
to bring sunshine into the lives of those who need it most. 

The Cheltenham branch has done splendid work for the children, 
twice a year it takes all the cripple children of the town for a day in 
the country, and once all the Oliver Twists from the local Union. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Guild makes garments for the poorest children in 
the elementary schools. By regular contributions to a local fund, 
known as * The Robins,” it provides boots for those who would other- 
wise be bootless. At Christmas the branch becomes Santa Claus to 
the local children’s hospitals, and showers toys, books, sweets and fruits 
on the little patients. 

The Brighton and Hove Branch has a warm place in its heart for the 
Tiny Tims of the district, and through its busy needlework Guild has 
distributed some 2,300 garments since its foundation ; these garments, 
together with gifts of toys, cushions, soft pillows, warm rugs, wraps, 
story books, etc., have been presented annually at a tea and entertain- 
ment provided for the wee folk. 

The Southend and District Branch has rendered special service to. 
the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and 
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has already raised about £200 for that splendid work. The Waifs and 
Strays Society also share in its beneficence, and its winter programme 
will benefit the following Societies :—The Children’s Welfare Home 
and N.S.P.C.C., and provide a number of Christmas hampers. 
Tewkesbury branch, during its first session, was able to send a sum 
of money to the * Save the Children Fund,” and this year are helping 
the N.S.P.C.C., and providing a Christmas treat to’ war Orphans. 
The Cinderford Branch has a vigorous Sewing Guild which provides 
garments for the National Children’s Home and Orphanage, and during 
last session was able to help the * Save the Children Fund.” 
The Eastbourne Branch are ambitious to endow a “Tiny Tim” 
Cot in the Eastbourne Hospital, and are raising £500 for this purpose. 
The Gloucester Branch is arranging a special Birthday Conversazione 
this session for the N.S.P.C.C. which promises to be a great success. 
This Branch has always had a warm corner in its heart for suffering 
children, and has generously helped the Gloucester Children’s Hospital 
and Cripple Children’s Outing Fund; besides providing Christmas 
treats to the Tiny Tims of Glouc ester, and to the orphans of Soldiers. 


' and Sailors who were killed in the war. 


The Liverpool Branch has made the poorest children of Liverpool 
its special care, and for many years has provided them with hot pot 
dinners, concerts, Christmas trees, clothing, toys, ete. 

The Nottingham Branch has done good work for Dr. Barnardo's 
Home, besides providing Christmas treats for their own Tiny Tims, and 
raising money for the Poor Girls’ Camp Society and Club. 

The Hull Branch helps the children of the town through the “ Mother 
Humber Fund,” to which it contributes annually. 

The Manchester Branch is celebrating Dickens's Birthday this season 
by a special effort on behalf of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

.The Phildaelphia Branch is working enthusiastically for the welfare 
of the Tiny Tims of that city through the Philadelphia Babies’ Hospital, 
raising this summer, $200, and so qualifying as a life member of the 
Institution ; it has also pledged itself to raise $50 annually for 10 years. 
At Christmas it associates itself with the American Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, and through its agency distributes 
toys and gifts to these little clients of sorrow. 

The new branch at St. Pancras has made a splendid beginning, 
including in its first programme a memorial to Tiny Tim to take the 
form of an open air shelter at the Mayoress’s home for sick poor children, 
A Sewing Guild is already busy making garments for poor children, 


' and the branch will celebrate its first Christmas by being Santa Claus 


to some of the poorest and most neglected children in the borough. 

The London Branch, from its foundation, has given a first place to 
child welfare, founding a cot in Alderman Treloar’s Home for: Cripple 
Children, and by many ways sought to brighten the lives of poor chil- 
dren. At Christmas it is Santa Claus in the Children’s Hospitals. 

So in varied ways the Fellowship is seeking at home to realise that 
England of happy child life for which Dickens strove : let us all catch 
his spirit and with strenuous endeavour carry on the good work. 
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A REAL DICKENS PARTY 


(y= the pen of Dickens could do justice to the merriment and 

jollity of the Fellowship’s Christmas Party which took place at 
Caxton Hall, London, on the 15th December last. Never in the annals 
of the Society had there been quite so Dickensian an event, nor one in 
which the Christmas spirit so prevailed. 

One figure, and only one, was needed to complete the picture. How 
the heart of Dickens would have glowed, and how the company would 
have rejoiced, had he, in all the glory of his hospitable and joyous 
nature, been present as Master of the Revels to witness a spectacle 
picturesquely and brilliantly presented by those who so conscientiously 
set themselves to portray his inimitable creations to his lasting honour 
and their enjoyment. What a wealth of material for the purpose his 
books provide. 

The Hall was brilliantly lighted and decorated, and as each new 
arrival emerged from the reception room, where the President and his 
good lady (as Mr. and Mrs. Fezziwig), surrounded by their smiling 
family, held state, a buzz of excitement and admiration passed round, 
followed by expentancy as to the next entrant. Nearly all the 250 
guests were in character. All this time the orchestra was going hard 
at it, and, like Fezziwig’s fiddler, after continually exhausting them- 
selves, came up fresh and smiling for the next event. 

The gaiety started with a Polka which everybody danced, and a 
dazzling, merry sight it made. Then followed Valses, Lancers, Valse 
Chains, under the direction of the Rev. Septimus Crisparkle and Mark 
Tapley. These were sandwiched in with a living Marionette Show 
(first cousin to Codlin and Short’s travelling theatre), songs and games. 
There was no hesitation about joining in the latter, for it is good to 
be children sometimes, and when the floor was set for musical chairs, 
there was a rush to take part in it. The confusion which ensued was 
not the least enjoyable element, and oh ! the laughter when the plump 
and handsome young person came down with a bump! The bustle 
and tumble was part of the fun, but the alertness of Barnaby Rudge 
soon set matters right, and off they went again to the final round, 
which was won by Miss La Creevy (or was it Mrs. Tim Linkinwater /), 
much to the delight of all, and the shame of the young people. 

Later on came Blind Man’s Buff. If any had thought that this was 
a child’s game, they were very soon disillusioned. “Tis true that 
Morleena Kenwigs started it, but she was quickly surrounded by her 
more stately elders, and captured Barnaby before he could say “ knife.” 
He earned his release from the bandage by what we consider the 
unfair means of using his staff as a divining rod. But no one com- 
plained. Mind you, all had to mind their P’s and Q’s! No nonsense 
about that, for was there not a very gorgeous and formidable M.C. in 
the person of Cyrus Angelo Bantam, Esquire, M.C., from Bath, to see 
that there was no shirking, and no trifling with such a serious thing 
as down-right merriment ? 

In between the dances and games and songs, one literally fell over 
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old friends. There was the Artful Dodger carrying on with Mrs. 
Gamp and—we blush to record it—actually drinking out of her tea-pot ; 
Mrs. Cratchit making every one feel hungry by the display of her 
little speckled cannon ball of a pudding, whilst Tiny Tim hobbled on 
his crutch by her side, with Bob and Martha in close attendance ; 
Sidney Carton with at least two Lucy Manettes; Pecksniff, with 
Charity and Mercy oneach arm; Wackford Squeers, glowering everyone 
with baleful eye, and flirting with pretty Mrs. Quilp, under the modest 
eve of a sweet Little Nell. There were David Copperfields of all ages, 
and more than one charming Dora; Tony and Sam Weller strutted 
about proudly ; Mrs. Crisparkle devoted herself to the contents 
from her wonderful cupboard; Edwin Drood, not yet murdered; 
Mrs. Copperfield with a small David and a smaller Little Emly ; 
Flora Finching, looking full of pride, and Mantalini as excited as ever ; 
Mr. Pickwick and Mrs. Bardell evidently forgetful of the past; Lady 
Dedlock, Mrs. Lupin; Mr. Stryver, Mr. Jarndyce, Old Scrooge ; Mrs. 
Jarley, and even a Mrs. Harris. 

There were hosts of pretty ladies—God bless “em—including Edith 
Dombey, Emma Haredale, Ruth Pinch, Rosa Bud, Kate Nickleby, 
Esther Summerson, Mary Graham, and others too numerous to 
mention or even remember; all charming in crinolined silks and 
satins and becoming little bonnets, to say nothing of occasional 
trouserettes. 

To ensure that there should be no mistake, as if that were possible, 
there was a public presentation of each character to Mr. and Mrs. 
Fezziwig, announced in stentorian tones by the M.C. Then followed 
the marshalling of characters by Sir John Chester, looking dignified 
and picturesque, for the Sir Roger de Coverley. Talk about Fezziwig’s 
Ball ! Why, here there were sixty or seventy couples, if there was one, 
and when they did get off, what a sight it was! Old Fezziwig and 
Mrs. Fezziwig never had the task our Fezziwigs had; and didn’t they 
' show the rest how to do it 2 When all exhausted, the band came to 
an abrupt end, balloons and coloured papers rained down from the 
gallery, and away all went again in high revels, until once more out of 
breath, the signal for the grand parade was given. First marching, 
the company finally found it necessary to romp along in order to keep 
pace with the three frolicsome leaders, Fezziwig, Cyrus Bantam and 
Sir John Chester, each of whom threw dignity to the four winds in 
a manner unexpected in such masters of decorum, Although everybody 
was puffing and blowing by this time, it was clear that a word from 
the M.C. would have found all ready to do it again. 

But time was on the wing, and all good things must end. Formed 
into two circles, and with hands crossed, the 250 merry makers slowly 
moved round the hall singing Auld Lang Syne, with a suspicion of 
sorrow on their faces. Then gradually the fairies from Dickens-land 
faded away into the inclement streets of London, with the strains of 
that song of parting still in their ears, and carrying with them what 
will be lasting memories of a unique and happy occasion. 
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DICKENS BOOKLETS 


Ute was a happy idea of Mr. Cecil Palmer’s to reprint, in attractive 

and delicate little booklets, some of Dickens’s short pieces. He 
has chosen well, for each of them in their own way are little master- 
pieces, and each different in its appeal. He has published four so far, 
consisting of ““ The Seven Poor Travellers” ; ‘““ A Child’s Dream of a 
Star,” and ‘“‘ The Holly Tree”; “ A Christmas Tree,” and ‘ What 
Christmas is as we grow older”; and “Holiday Romance.’* The 
booklets are charmingly produced and charmingly illustrated by 
Doris Palmer, who not only shows real sympathy with Dickens’s text, 
but reveals a style all her own, which is particularly suited to her task. 
The delightful elfish little figures in silhouette frolic through the pages 
and exhibit a whimsical humour in perfect keeping with the ideal 
fancy which permeates these Dickens gems. At the moderate price of 
ls. 6d. each, there should be a great demand for them as agreeable 
and pleasant little reminders of friendship. 

A series of Water Colour Pictures of places and scenes associated with 
Dickens and his books has been issued in a book by Messrs. A. and C. 
Black, under the title of “ Dickens Country,’ extracted evidently 
from their famous colour books of English towns and cities. There are 
twenty pictures in all, including Portsmouth, Lincoln’s Inn, The Temple, 
a few of the Inns, Canterbury and Rochester Cathedrals, Broadstairs. 
The artists are W. B. Gardner, Gordon Home, Wilfred Ball and Philip 
Norman, and the little volume makes a pleasant souvenir. 

Mr. B. W. Matz has written a pamphlet on the George and Vulture 
Hostel,t in which he gives an account of its history and the association 
of the old Inn with Pickwick. It is fully illustrated by pictures of 
scenes from the book, which were enacted in the building, by Kenny 
Meadows, Onwhyn, Gilbert and Phiz. 


HAROLD COPPING’S EDITION OF THE “ CAROL ” 


E cannot recall an edition of “ A Christmas Carol” that has been 

so sympathetically and artistically illustrated as the one issued 
recently by the Religious Tract Society with pictures by Mr. Harold 
Copping.§ The edition he illustrated for Messrs. Raphael Tuck was 
excellent, but the present volume is even better still. We have long 
admired the few Dickens pictures of Mr. Copping’s that we possess in 
some form or other, and consider him an ideal illustrator for this 
masterpiece of Dickens’s fancy. 


* The Charles Dickens; Christmas Booklets. 4 vols. London: Cecil 
Palmer. 1s. 6d. net each. 

+ ‘* Dickens Country,” a series of coloured plates by W. B. Gardner 
and others. London: A. and C. Black. Is. 6d. net. 

+ ‘The George and Vulture and the Pickwick Room.” By B. W. Matz. 
Illustrated. London: Sterling Offices Ltd. 1s. net. 


§ A Christmas Carol in Prose,” by Charles Dickens. Illustrated by 
Harold Copping. London: The Religious Tract Society. 10s. 6d. net. 
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His pictures are wholly delightful in every way, and the scenes and 
characters are brought before us once again with all the human feeling 
which Dickens's text demands. 

John Leech, who illustrated the original edition, had his own 
particular method of interpretation, and will never be displaced for 
many reasons. Since his day scores of artists have essayed to present 
the scenes and characters in the immortal story according to their 


BOB AND THE TWO YOUNG CRATCHITS 


By Harold Copping 


lights, with varying degrees of success; but to our thinking none has 
so faithfully rendered pictorially the real spirit of the story as Mr. 
Harold Copping has done. All the characters from Scrooge down to the 
boy who fetched the turkey are perfect. There are eight full-page 
charming pictures in colour, and fifty black and white ones inserted 
in the text, covering the whole dramatic persone of the story, each 
_and everyone faithful and withal artistic. 
_ The publishers have produced the book admirably. 
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WORDS IN SEASON 


By P. T. C. 


DO not like Calendars. Their copybook maxims remind me of the 
~“ impots ” of my boyhood, which sped a penmanship (of drunken 
gait already) on its rapid road to ruin. But the Dickens Calendar, 
compiled by Mr. Matz,* is different. ‘‘ A word in earnest,”’ it tells me, 
“is as good as a speech” .. . which, by the way, is the only 
really copy-book maxim within its covers !_ My word in earnest shall 
be that I do like the Dickens Calendar. The extracts for the most part 
are much too long to be “ written out fifty times.’ They are not the 
cream of literature, but its very unskimmed substance. 

Kicking off on “ the First’ with an apt quotation about the New 
Year, Mr. Matz leads his victorious team of passing days right through 
the opposing Seasons . . . eager Winter, fickle Spring, the first of May, 
the pleasant time of Summer, foggy November .. . and scores two 
goals at Christmas.. “ Next to Christmas Day the most pleasant 
annua! epoch is the New Year.” Which starts the game again and 
makes the Calendar perpetual. 

The Seasons speak to the senses, but on the Festivals the windows 
of the House of Memory fly open. On his Birthday, Charles Dickens 
himself reviews his own career for us; but on the anniversary of his 
sad submission to “ that old, old fashion Death,” it is we who pay our 
tribute to his influence. “ It is not possible to know how far the in- 
fluence of any amiable, honest-hearted, duty-doing man flies out 
into the world; but it is very possible to know how it has touched 
one’s self in going by.” Thus does the old, old fashion Death merge 
in the older fashion yet of Immortality. 

But “tears never wound up a clock or worked a steam ingen,” 
and the pathetic does not obtrude in Mr. Matz’s Calendar. Airiness and 
good spirits are there in plenty, embellished with that touch of goue 
nature that makes them humour. 

‘It is a melancholy truth that even Great Men have their poor 
relations.” “* Necessity knows no law. But she has her lawyers.” 
“ Freedom, blessed solace to the snail upon the cellar door, the oyster 
in his pearly bed, the still mite in his house of cheese, the very winkle 
of your country in his shelly lair.” “‘ The sea has no appreciation 
of the Great Men, but knocks them about like the small fry. It is 
the Radical of Nature.” 

This Calendar of Mr. Matz does more than mark the flight of times. 
and seasons, and fill the days with recollections of the wit and wisdom, 
humour and humanity the living Dickens crowded into them. It 
epitomizes human life itself. 

First, ** the little people fresh from God ” ; then “ the dreams of 
childhood with its airy fables”; presently “the sands .. . the 
children’s great resort” ; next “ the struggle through the alphabet 


* The Calendar can be obtained from the Secretary of The Dickens Fellow- 
ship, or from the Publisher, Cecil Palmer, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London. Price 2s. net. 
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as if it were a bramble bush’”’; at last in a purblind groping way the 
child begins to read and write and cipher; with his body grows his 
knowledge, “for vidth and visdom, Sammy, always grows together.” 
With wider wisdom still, comes the discovery that even knowledge ** has 
a very limited power, indeed, when it flows from the head alone ; but 
when it informs the head and the heart too, it has a power over life and 
death, the body and the soul, and dominates the Universe!” So 
Sammy falls in love and folds carpets, anglice kisses the pretty house- 
maid. When Samivel becomes a married man he understands, no 
doubt, a good many things that he didn’t before; “ but vether its 
worth while going through so much to learn so little, as the charity 
boy said ven he got to the end of the alphabet,” remains, as Mr. 
Weller left it, a matter of taste. Birth, growth, marriage .. . what 
comes next ? Why children of course. They start the game of hfe 
again and make the Calendar perpetual. 

In the broad margin of this clear type Calendar, there is ample 
space for the insertion of book and chapter quoted ; that is, should one 
desire to trace the selections to their sources and succeed in doing so. 
For Mr. Matz’s knowledge of Dickens is, of course, unique, and he has 
not, I understand, confined himself to the well-known works, but has 
quarried in many miscellaneous writings of his author. 

The audience of three hundred or so to whom Mr. Matz, as President 
of the Fellowship, delivered the inaugural lecture of this season will 
not find the short introduction to the Calendar altogether novel ; but 
their one regret will be that the whole of that clever and deeply- 
interesting lecture is not available to them in print. Mr. Matz is an 
expositor of Dickens whose words glow with the warmth of that 
enthusiasm of humanity which lighted and fired the message of Dickens 
himself. The flame of this enthusiasm, as Mr. Matz pointed out in 
his lecture, was kindled at the torch of the New Testament—the means 
by which the passion for humanity of One greater than Charles Dickens 
has passed from hand to hand down the centuries. 

Two last words about the Calendar. LHsto perpetua. 


DICKENS CALENDAR COMPETITION 

The Dickens Calendar, which Mr. Matz has compiled, contains 
a quotation from the Works of Charles Dickens for every day in the 
year. taken from his Novels, Speeches, Letters and Miscellaneous 
Papers. The task of tracing each of these quotations to its source 
has been found to be such a fascinating problem that the Council 
of the Fellowship has decided to offer prizes for the greatest number 
of correct references proving that the competitor has found the 
quotations. 

The year will be treated as divided into four quarters, each con- 
taining three calendar months, and a copy of the Memorial Edition 
of Forster's ** Life of Charles Dickens ”’ (2 vols.), will be given as a 
prize in respect of each of these quarters. 

Forms must be completed and posted (prepaid) so as to reach 
Heacdlyuarters not later than the Ist March. 

A copy of the Form is inserted in the present issue of Zhe 
Mickensian. Others may be had of the Secretary of the Fellowship. 
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THE AMENITIES OF BOOK COLLECTING 


HERE are three kinds of book collectors. Those who collect 
them to read ; those who collect them for the same reason that 
antiques are collected; and those who collect them for both the above 
reasons together. Mr. A. Edward Newton is of the last category, 
and one of its most enthusiastic and sincere disciples. He has written 
a book* on his adventures—and book collecting is a series of great 
adventures—and the delights of reading what he has thus acquired 
in the pursuit. The result is one of the most charming and enjoyable 
books about books that it has been our fortune to possess. 

Books about books are often very pedantic on the one hand, or on 
the other usually selfish in the glory of owning something that no one 
else owns. Mr. Newton glories in his right of ownership, but also 
revels in the contents of his priceless possessions. Consequently he 
is neither selfish nor pedantic. He knows why a first edition of 
Pickwick costs more than a reprint, but he also knows why it is the 
greatest book of its kind in the language. If amongst his collection are 
the books of Godwin, he will discourse upon the author in an enter- 
taining and informative manner that determines you to purchase a 
cheap edition of “Caleb Williams” and read it forthwith. He can 
write about Anthony Trollope in a vein that makes you feel what a 
neglected author he is, or he can tell you all about Doctor Dodd, 
because he also knows all about Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale and the 
rest of the famous circle. 

And so we find, after a time, we are not very excited about the first 
and rare editions he has, or about his possession of valuable autograph 
letters, manuscripts, and all those priceless things the ordinary person 
can never acquire ; but one does become interested in the fascinating 
manner in which he shows how all these appeal to him, not as rarities, 
but as priceless treasures apart from monetary value. His chapter on 
Charles Lamb and Miss Kelly is charming, but could not have been writ- 
ten had he not owned a certain letter written by Lamb to Miss Kelly. 

The pages of The Dickensian, however, are too confined for us to 
enlarge on the merits of Mr. Newton’s book in these respects. Being 
a book collector, he must of necessity be a Dickens collector, and as 
such he has much to tell us. To commence with, he possesses the original 
coloured drawing by Alfred Bryan of Dickens and Thackeray, and 
reproduces it as a frontispiece to his book; he has the presentation 
copy of Oliver Twist, inscribed to Macready by Dickens; he has a 
copy of The Chimes inscribed to Charles Dickens Junior, the dedication 
to Harley of The Village Coquettes in Dickens’s own writing, a copy of 
American Notes with Dickens’s inscription to Carlyle, and several 
other such items. 

But interesting as all these facts may be to the collector, what will 
attract him most, if he be but human, are the discoursive, delightful 
chapters that have nothing to do with prices and rare items as such. 
Altogether a book to read and not a book for reference. 


*<The Amenities of Book Collecting and Kindred Affections,” by A. 
Edward Newton. With illustrations. London: John Lane. 2ls. net. 
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DICKENS FROM DAY TO DAY 


Compiled by A. E. B.C. 


In spite of what some people say about the grumbling in London at 
things in general, I think Londoners are a throng of Mark Tapleys. 
Here we are with a coal strike imminent, with railway transport 
threatened, with our local rates soaring, and bus, tube, and tramway 
fares doubled, and everybody expecting rain—and yet everyone seems 
intent on being ‘“ jolly.’”’—Standard, 30th September, 1920. 

To keep Dickens out of this column is as difficult as it was for Mr. 
Dick to keep King Charles the First out of his Memorial.—Penguin, in 
The Observer, 10th October, 1920. 

““.... The picture of the great outlaw with Maid Marian and Alan-a- 
dale in the background is thoroughly commonplace and suggestive of 
the faney dress breakfast at Mrs. Leo Hunter’s.”—Village Signs 
Exhibition, Country Life, 23rd October, 1920. 

The body politic suffers from all manner of maladies, and perhaps 
the most grievous of all is the malady of cant. There is the cant of 
the capitalist. Bounderby, the great employer of labour, can see no 
good at all in the labour that he employs. The men are ungrateful, 
idle dogs, revolutionaries, and Bolshevists. That is capitalist cant. 
Evening News, 3rd November, 1920. 

The horrible result of Queen Gertrude’s craving for drink points to 
a sinister Pussyfoot significance in ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

The stress laid upon mutton chops as a factor in the conviction of 
Mr. Samuel Pickwick masks, perhaps, a scheme to popularise the 
meatless diet.— Weekly Dispatch, 14th Novembsr, 1920. 

To what straits some of the unemployed ex-Service men are reduced 
is illustrated in the following case. After the frost of one of the recent 
mornings I met an ex-service man very sparingly clothed save for a 
pair of gloves of the Trotty Veck pattern, ‘a private room for the 
thumb and a common or tap-room for the fingers.”» He confessed 
to having made a round of the roads to discover any “‘ bursts.” ‘‘ If 
I am the first to report these,” he said, showing me a list of three 
leakages, ‘‘to the district superintendent of the Metropolitan Water 
Board I receive a shilling apiece for them.’’—Daily News, 16th Novem- 
ber, 1920. 

Since then the soldier has had two long years of hard reflection, and 
he has arrived precisely at the point that Mrs. Sarah Gamp reached 
when Betsey Prig expressed it as her opinion that there ‘“‘ wasn’t no 
Mrs. Arris.” There isn’t any Blighty. Blighty was wiped off the 
map about the same time as Mr. Lloyd George said he was going to 
make England fit for heroes to live in. The explanation is probably 
in the fact that England is a country where only heroie people can 
live.— Daily News, 3rd December, 1920, 

Rtaaay ts Mr. Chesterton will doubtless forgive those of us who were 
thereupon reminded of King Charles’s head, and Mrs. Gummidge 
*‘ thinking of the old ’un.”—The Bookman’s Journal, 3rd December, 
1920. 

Cae cer. while we took their room for a kitchen and dining room, one 
end serving for the one, and the other end ‘for the other, somewhat 
after the fashion of Mr. and Mrs. Boffin’s room in Our Mutual Friend.— 
«< Life of Mr. R. L. Stevenson.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SAM WELLER ON HOUSE PROPERTY 

Srr.—I should be very grateful if you could tell me where I could 
get some information about some expressions used by Sam Weller 
in his conversation with the Cobbler in the Fleet: ‘‘ Perhaps you 
bought houses, which is delicate English for goin‘ mad: or took to 
buildin’, which is a medical term for bein’ incurable.’’ I want to 
discover if these were actual terms in use at the time and what was their 
origin. Yours truly, 
The Rectory, W. C. BoucHer. 

Wrockwardine Wood, Wellington, Salop. 


AN OMISSION IN ‘ OLIVER TWIST’ 

Sir.—I cannot trace that the following, which I look upon as a rather 
serious omission in the text of Oliver Twist, has been before noticed. 

In the Three Volume edition, the last paragraph on page 319, Vol. L., 
Chapter 19, reads :— 

“Yes, my dear, yes,’* rejoined the Jew grasping the other’s hand, 
his eyes glistening, and every muscle in his face working with the 
excitement the enquiry had awakened. 

“Then, said Sikes, thrusting aside the Jew’s hand with some 
disdain,” ete., ete. 

In all later editions the words grasping the other’s hand, is omitted, 
which makes sad havoe of the sense. 

In the article by Mr. J. T. Southton on omissions and alterations 
between the Three Volume and later editions of Oliver Twist, which 
appeared in The Dickensian for 1911, page 129, it is not mentioned. 
34 Henderson Road, Yours faithfully, 

Forest Gate, E.7. W. Lane. 


” 


THE PICKWICK PEN 

Srr.—I cannot throw any light on the dark question of the authorship 
of ‘‘ the best-known short poem in the world,’ but the following 
story—for the truth of which I cannot vouch—will illustrate its popu- 
larity. 

At a Scotch wedding, when the fun was waxing fast and furious, a 
member of the party was “‘ ragged’ into giving a recitation, and he 
gave with more declamatory than artistic power the immortal couplet. 
It was voted the finest effort of the evening—or morning. 

53 Great Junction Street, Yours truly, 
Leith. J, CoorpER CALDER. 


THE FELLOWSHIP AND THE PILGRIM CELEBRATIONS 
Srr.—I am writing to say what a privilege it has heen for me to be at 
the Pilgrim Celebrations at Plymouth. Added pleasures have come 
through friendships mace, and helps received from members of the 
Plymouth and District Dickens Fellowship. I consider such men as I 
have met to be “ live wires.” Uncler such leadership the future well- 
being of your organisation, and in a larger sense the well-being of 
Plymouth, and of England, are assured. 
With grateful 30) aoe a 
Gorham, I remain, Faithfully yours, 
Maine, U.S. M W. STANLEY CARNE. 
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DICKENS AND MEDICINE 


Srr.—The author of the opinion quoted in Theo. Taylor’s ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens: the story of his life” is The British Medical Journal, the 
full text of which will be found in Mr. Percy FitzGerald’s ‘* Boz-Land,” 
pp. 180 and 181. aks 

Yours truly, 
J. ARDAGH. 


[For the benefit of those who do not possess a copy of the book we 
give the extract in full.—Eprror. ] 


** None, except medical men, can judge of the rare fidelity with 
which he followed the great mother through the devious paths of 
disease and death. In reading Oliver Twist, and Dombey and Son, 
or The Chimes, or even No Thoroughfare, the physician often felt 
tempted to say, ‘what a gain it would have been to physic if one 
so keen to observe, and so facile to describe, had devoted his powers 
to the medical art !’ It must not be forgotten that his description 
of hectie (in Otlver Twist) has found its way into more than one 
standard work in both medicine and surgery (Miller’s Principle of 
Surgery, second edition, p. 46; also Dr. Aitkin’s Practice of Medicine, 
third edition, Vol. I., p. 111; also several American and French books) ; 
that he anticipated the clinical researches of M. Dax, Brocq and 
Hughlings Jackson, on the connection of right hemiplegia with 
aspasia (vide Dombey and Son for the last illness of Mrs. Skewton) ; 
and that his description of epilepsy in Walter Wilding, and of moral 
and mental insanity in characters too numerous to mention, show 
the hand of a master. It is feeble praise to add that he was always 
just, and generally generous to our profession. Even his description 
of our Bob Sawyers, and their less reputable friends, always wanted 
the coarseness and, let us add, the unreality, of Albert Smith.” 


DON’T 


Srr.—Controversy has been occasioned by Dickens’s use of the 
word ‘‘ don’t” for ‘does not” or “ doesn’t.” 

Whilst this need not cause any surprise when used by, say, Sam 
Weller or Mark Tapley as ‘‘ Cockneys,” it does seem a strange ex- 
pression when employed by educated people like Grewgious, Rosa or 
Scrooge’s nephew. For instance, in Hdwin Drood, Chapter III., Rosa, 
in conversation with Edwin, says: ‘‘ But don’t she hate Arabs,” ete., 
and later on Edwin says, * We can’t get on Rosa.” Rosa tosses her 
head and says, “‘ she don’t want to get on.” 

In Chapter XVII., Grewgious, speaking of Jasper to Mr. Crisparkle, 
says, “ And he don’t look agreeable, does he ? ” 

In The Carol, Stave II1., Scrooge’s nephew, speaking of Scrooge’s 
wealth, says: ‘* His wealth is of no use to him. He don’t do any good 
with it. He don’t make himself comfortable with it,” and again, ‘* he 
won’t come and dine with us. What’s the consequence ? He don’t 
lose much of a dinner,’’ and when one considers that in the original 
MS. of the Carol Dickens wrote “ doesn’t ” and afterwards corrected 
this to read ** don’t,” it is evident there must be some definite reason 
for the use of this word. Can anyone enlighten us ? 

Eltham, 
Yours faithfully, 
8:Eg., 20-11-20. Frank 8S. JOHNSON. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 
REPORTS FROM SECRETARIES 


BIRMINGHAM.—tThe first meeting took place on October 13th at 
The Chamber of Commerce. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Hamilton Baynet 
(President) was in the chair, and a lecture on “ G. K. Chesterton ” was 
given by the Rev. Laurence Clare to an interested and delighted 
audience. A pleasant little function took place on October 27th at 
Kunzle’s Café, when a presentation was made to Mr. Walter Grove on 
the occasion of his marriage. The gift took the form of a small silver 
loving-cup of chaste design, and was presented by Mr. Harry Hillman 
(Chairman) on behalf of the Council of the Birmingham branch. In 
felicitating Mr. Grove on the happy occasion, Mr. Hillman expressed 
the thanks and appreciation of the Council for Mr. Grove’s years of 
service as Treasurer. Mr. Grove responded. A members’ meeting 
took place on November 10th, and was devoted to ‘ Impromptu 
Debates.’”’ Subjects. were drawn haphazard from a hat, and the 
drawers had to speak thereon. Many hidden lights were thus induced 
to shine before the members, and good speakers were discovered who 
had hitherto been tongue-tied. The experiment was generally voted 
a success, and a very amusing evening was enjoyed by all present. 
Mr. W. H. Jenkins was a capable and genial chairman. 


BOSTON (U.S.A.)—The branch held its first meeting of the season 
on October 4th in the Town Room of the Twentieth Century Club. 
There was a large attendance, and many new members. Mr. Vernon 
A. Field read an original paper entitled, “Rambles in Dickens Land.” 
“ Mr. Samuel Pickwick, himself,’ read a sketch from The Dickensian, 
entitled *“Some Umbrellas from Dickens,’”’ tc which he added a few. 
An unexpected feature of the evening was the presentation to the 
Branch by President Rideout of a gavel and base, which are of historic 
value in that they were made from a portion of a beam taken from the 
old Bradley House on Hollis Street in Boston (now torn down), where 
some of the members of the Boston Tea Party donned their disguises 
before throwing the tea overboard in Boston Harbour. Vice-President 
Milton J. Stone made a novel speech of acceptance, wherein he pictured 
himself in a dream, sitting in the old house, smoking his church-warden 
pipe and listening to the storm outside. Thee were voices among the 
beams overhead, which turned out to be a d:scussion between ~ Tony 
Rafter” and *‘ Old Timbertoes ” on the subject of law and order. As 
a gavel signifies “* order,” the application was made evident. 


BRIGHTON.—The opening meeting on October 9th was a dramatic 
recital by Misses Beach, Collart, Russell Davies and Mr. F. J. Gauntlett. 
Songs and duets were rendered by Mrs. Witky and Mr. Lewis Monnish. 
On November 6th, Mr. J. H. K. Todd geve a lantern lecture on 
Dickens’s Life and Haunts, which evoked the greatest interest and 
delight. Mr. Todd showed a splendid series of slides, including a 
series of portraits of Dickens and his family, his homes and haunts, and 
places associated with his writings. The Vicar of Brighton, the Rev. 
Canon Dormer Pierce, in presiding, spoke in eulogy of Dickens and 
thanked Mr. Todd for his entertaining and instructive lecture. An 
enjoyable evening was spent on 4th December, at the Atheneum Hall, 
when a lecture on * Pickwick” was given by the President, Sir John 
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Otter, J.P., dealing chiefly with its humorous side. After detailing 
the circumstances of its inception, Sir John gave illustrations from its 
pages, of Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weller, Snodgrass, Jingle, Leo Hunter, 
Sergeant ‘Buzfuz, Mr. Tucker, etc. These were followed by three 
excellent illustrations by members, * Gabriel Grubb” (Miss Watts).’ 
‘*Mr. Pickwick on the ice ”’ (Miss Beach), and ** Sam Weller’s Valentine ” 
(Mr. T. B. Powell). 


EASTBOURNE.—tThe new session commenced on the Ist October 
with over 150 members. The Tiny Tim Guild is-fortunate in having 
as President a lady who worked for many years in one of the very 
poorest parishes at the East end of London. A tea, entertainment, 
and distribution of toys and winter clothing to crippled and afflicted 
children is shortly to be made, and poor children who are unable to 
be present will not be forgotten. The branch is heartily in sympathy 
with the desire to make this a * Children’s Year,” and has embarked 
upon an undertaking to raise the sum of £500 for the purpose of 
endowing a * Tiny Tim Cot ”’ at the Princess Alice Hospital, East- 
bourne. The means to be adopted are—A Dickens Christmas Carol 
Party, Whist Drives, Recitals, Concerts, Dramatie Performances, 
etc., and by donations which may be paid direct to the “Tiny Tim 
Cot Endowment Fund,” Barclay’s Bank, Eastbourne. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—The season 1920-21 was opened by 
Sheriff W. Darling Lyell of the Glasgow Dickens Society on October 
28th, with a lecture on “ The Barristers of Dickens.” Sheriff Lyell 
dealt in a highly interesting and dramatic manner with the various 
types of lawyers in the pages of the novelist, and he was especially 
happy in his delineations of Traddles and Sergeant Buzfuz. He 
concluded with a droll rendering of the immortal speech from the 
Bardell 7. Pickwick trial, and was greeted with long continued applause. 
Mr. P. Hunter Cosens, W.S., presided. In the regrettable illness of 
Mr. A. Canning Williams, Mr. R. C. H. Morison, the President, gave a 
lecture on ‘* Some Stage Interpreters of Dickens,’ on November 11th. 
Mr. Andrew Young, J.P., spoke on ** Charles Dickens, Humanitarian,” 

‘on November 25th. The address was marked by force and fine humour, 
and the large audience followed with eager interest the account of Mr. 
Young’s splendid work amongst the children of the poorer classes, of 
whom he is a firm friend. To Dickens’s influence Mr. Young greatly 
attributed the changed conditions in the life of the children, and the 
brighter times of to-day in comparison with those that existed when 
he was a boy. Major R. W. Huie. O.B.E., supplemented, as chairman, 
Mr. Young’s testimony to Dickens’s power. On December 9th, Canon 
A. E. Laurie, D.S8.O., lectured on * Dickens in 1920,” and paid a 
noteworthy compliment to the spirit of goodwill in the works of the 
master, which had permeated society, and had made more easy the 

_ various movements for the betterment of the ~ under dog.” The 
Very Rev. Provost Henderson presided. 


GLOUCESTER.—tThe first quarter of the new session has proved 
conspicuously successful, there having been a considerable accession of 
membership, and a very encouraging keenness all round in matters 
Dickensian. Full attendances have been the rule, and at one of the 
meetings the Guildhall Council Chamber and Public Gallery were not 
sufficiently large to accommodate all the members who sought ad- 
mission. At the inaugural meeting in October, the Hon. Secretary 
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(Mr. E. Kendall Pearson) reported that the past session had been 
exceedingly successful under the able and genial presidency of Mr. 
H. W. Bruton, and the anticipation that. there would be a record 
membership had been realised. Those who had paid their subscriptions 
had increased from 239 at the end of 1919-20 to 270. Mr. H. W. 
Bruton was re-elected President, and Mr. E. J. C. Palmer was elected 
Vice-President. Mr. Pearson was re-elected Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer. The President dealt with the bibliography of The Old 
Curiosity Shop, which has been selected for consideration during the 
session, and Mr. Charles Fox gave the opening reading. At the 
November meeting, when there was the largest attendance in the 
history of the branch, it was decided, in response to the invitation from 
the headquarters of the Fellowship to support the N.S.P.C.C., to hold 
a Fancy Dress Conversazione at the (suildhall, on February 7th, in aid 
of that object. Miss Darkin recited Mrs. Quilp’s tea-party with 
marked ability, and the Vice-President and Mr. G. A. Adams gave 
readings. At the December meeting, the readers were Mrs. Bretherton, 
and Messrs. E. R. Richings and F. W. Chambers. An interesting 
address was given by Bishop Frodsham, who expressed the hope that 
he would be able to transfer his membership of the Fellowship to a 
Branch at Halifax, to which he is removing shortly. The Vice- 
President suggested that the Bishop should signalise his arrival at 
Halifax by taking steps for the formation of a Branch of the Fellow- 
ship there. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—On October Ist, Mr. 
T. W. Hill delivered an exceedingly interesting lecture at West Hackney 
Lecture Hall, entitled ** Architecture and How to Enjoy It,”’ illustrated 
by lantern slides and a large number of old prints and photographs. 
Mr. Hill traced the history of architecture from its inception to its 
very latest developments, carefully avoiding all technical language, so 
that the veriest novice could follow him with -nterest. On November 
6th, a Whist Drive was held in the large West Hackney Lecture Hall. 
A company of over eighty spent a very enjoyable evening. At the 
same meeting place, on December 3rd, Mr. A. E. Brookes-Cross delivered 
a most delightful lecture on ** Dickens and the Footlights.” In this, 
Mr Brookes-Cross touched a very high standard, both as lecturer and 
actor, scoring particularly in his exceedingly clever portrayal of the 
Vincent Crummles’ scenes. This meeting was marked by the at- 
tendance of the president, Mr. B. W. Matz, who was accompanied by 
Mr. Walter Dexter. In a brief address Mr. Matz expressed his keen 
enjoyment of Mr. Brookes-Cross’s lecture. In the subsequent dis- 
cussion the speakers were Miss Catchpole, Messrs. W. Miller. H. J, 
MeNulty, F. 8. Johnson and J. H. Mahoney. 


HULL.—The opening meeting was held on October Ist, when. 
Commander Kenworthy, M.P., a Vice-President, presented prizes in 
the whist tournament. On October 21st, Mr. Herbert Brerton, holder 
of the Gold Star of the Manchester Shakespearean Society, delighted 
a large auclience by his elocutionary powers. Mr. Brerton impersonated 
different famous actors appearing at their annual carnival in London 
in some favourite part. Sir Forbes Robertson as Micawber, and Mr. 
Seymour Hicks as Scrooge were much appreciated. Impersonations 
were also given of Mr. Albert Chevalier, Mr. Matheson Lang, Mr. 
Bransby Williams and Sir Henry Irving in characters associated with 
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them. Miss V. Southwick was equally effective in her songs. Forty 
new members were proposed. 


LIVERPOOL.—On October 6th, in the unavoidable absence of the 
President, Mr. T. N. Philip, through illness, Mr. Thomas White lectured 
on the beauty and power of Irish Poetry and Literature of the past 
and present centuries, comparing them with that of English authors, 
and gave numerous examples of both, which were much appreciated. 
Mr. White greatly interested the members by his personal reminiscences 
of Charles Dickens, speaking of the eloquence of his reading, and 
the wonderful impression he made on his audience, memories which 
would always remain vivid. On 27th October, at the Royal Institution, 
the President, Mr. T, N. Philip delivered an address on Abraham Lincoln, 
following closely the great President’s early struggles and grinding 
poverty, his close application to study, and the high sense of honour 
which actuated his actions throughout his life. On November 10th, 
Mr. T. N. Philip presiding, Mr. J. H. Milton, F.G.8., F.L.S., lectured on 
Dickens’s place in English Literature. He suggested that the difficulty 
of speaking of Charles Dickens to a Dickens audience was to attempt 
to bring forward a new condition, although his writings could be read 
and re-read, and talked about again and again. Time was the test of 
an author, and he certainly was the greatest author that England had 
ever produced; he was universally beloved. Mr. Milton cleverly 
contrasted Dickens with Scott, Jane Austen, Thackeray and Charlotte 
Bronte, and gave pleasure with several readings and quotations in 
support of his contention. 


LONDON.—One of the largest, if not the very largest, gathering of 
members and friends marked theeopening meeting of the session on 
the 12th October, when the large hall at Anderton’s Hotel was crowded 
to hear the President’s lecture on Charles Dickens. Mr. Matz dealt 
with the subject in his own masterly style, and kept his audience keenly 
interested while he unfolded his interpretation of Dickens’s genius, 
religious views, and more particularly the applicability of the teaching 
of Charles Dickens to the requirements of the present day. The 
unanimous opinion of those present was that it was one of the finest 
lectures on Dickens they had heard, and perhaps the greatest proof of 
the convincing power of the lecturer’s arguments was the total absence 
of criticism on the part of his audience. Mr. John Galsworthy was in 
the chair, and admirably carried out his duties. No more genial and 
sympathetic chairman could have been selected. Owing to the 
eagerness of the audience to be present, the seats were filled so early 
that it was found necessary to abandon the intended Reception, to 
the great disappointment of all. The Reception of the members at 
the Mansion House on November 2nd, by the Lady Mayoress, was 
a brilliant suecess. About 300 were present, and great appreciation 
was expressed at the opportunity to view the interior of the Mansion 
House, whilst all were delighted at the cordial welcome extended to 
them by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress. Mr. Dalton’s lecture 
on * The Parents and Children in Dickens ”’ at Lincoln’s Inn Old Hall 
on Wednesday, November 10th, proved most successful. The subject 
was illustrated with extracts from the various works of the great 
writer. His classifications of the numerous types of parents and 
children were readily recognised by the audience, who were charmed 
by his original remarks, and followed his readings with great interest. 
Mr. Carden proposed a vote of thanks to Sir Charles Fortescue-Brickdale, 
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who occupied the chair, and at the close of the meeting many of 
those present remained behind to discuss points raised in the course 
of the lecture, and thereby, as had been suggested, to become the 
better acquainted with one another. 


NEW YORK.—The Branch held its first or business meeting of 
the season on October 15th at the headquarters, the National Arts 
Club. The following officers were elected: Pres. Dr. Lyman W. 
Allen; Vice-Presidents. Mrs. [hlseng, Mrs. A. K. Kilmer, Mr. Pond ; 
Treasurer, Mrs. E. B. Van Deusen; Correspondence Secretary, Miss: 
Mary Sabin; Rec. Secretary, Mr. A. Maerz; Executive Council, the 
Officers, and Prof. Troup, Mr. Alexander, Mrs. Shippen, Miss Herrick. 
The prospects are very bright for an extremely successful year and for: 
the building up of the Fellowship. This meeting was much the largest 
attended of any first meeting, and the Treasurer announced that an 
even fifty new members had joined during the past season. Among 
other things during the evening, Dr. Duffield spoke on plans ior the 
literary work during the ensuing season. and outlined his ideas for the 
chronological study of Dickens works. At the Meeting on November 
18th, the Exhibition Hall of the National Arts Club was crowded. The 
President, Dr. Allen, presided. Mr. Alexander reported on a plan in 
process of arrangement for bringing the Fellowship more prominently into 
public notice and into Metropolitan literary activities. Also on a plan 
for a collection of references to Dickens and his characters, which appear 
constantly in the press. Members were asked to watch out for, and 
send such references to Prof. Troup, Chairman of the Reference Com- 
mittee. The music for the evening was by Mr. Otsen, a violinist, who 
played charmingly. Mrs. M. F. Crow, a poet, read some original 
poems, one, much enjoyed, entitled “The Young Lincoln.” Dr. 
Duffield then took the floor with the first of his talks on the books of 
Dickens, which are to be taken down by shorthand, and published by 
the Fellowship at the end of the year. The book of the evening was 
Pickwick. Dr. Duffield gave a brief statement of its inception and 
development, and then launched into a remarkable analysis of the 
growth of Dickens’s powers as shown in this work, and a great tribute 
to the wonderful character of Pickwick himself. 


NOTTINGHAM.—This Branch held a very successful Whist Party 
on November 25th last, over one hundred members and friends being 
present. The retiring President (Mr. R. Ivens) weleomed the new 
President for the season, Alderman J. Houston, J.P., who appealed 
to the members to work most earnestly for the Fellowship this year. 


PORTSMOUTH.—Before a large attendance of members, over 
which the Mayor, Councillor J. Timpson, J.P., the President of the 
Branch, presided; the Hon. Secretary presented the Annual Report 
and Balance Sheet. The membership, which during the war dropped 
down to 691. now reached 930. The balances from the different funds 
totalled £64 16s. 3d. Amongst the expenses were £45 salary for a 
Dickens Nurse, £71 2s. 9d., the cost of entertaining the Tiny Tims on 
Dickens’s birthday, and giving an Outing to the necessitous blind, £13 
to the local hospital, £2 2s. to the welfare of the blind. The various 
meetings and entertainments had proved very successful, and reflected 
credit to the organizers of same. The Hon. Secretary, in asking the 
Mayor to be their President for the coming season said he had been 
an ideal Pickwick in trying to do good. In accepting, the Mayor 
congratulated the Fellowship upon the excellent reports, and wished. 
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it increased prosperity. Mr. W. C. Harvey was re-elected Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. R. Davison, Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W. Mabb, Hon. Auditor, 
Miss E. Martyn, Miss Cootes, Mrs. Howett, and Mr. A. T. Darling were 
re-elected to the Council, and Mrs. Hughes was elected to fill a vacancy. 


ST. PANCRAS.—This new branch opened its first session with a 
lecture by its President, Mr. 8. J. Rust on ~ Dickens and St. Pancras.” 
Mr. Rust illustrated his lecture by a map of St. Pancras Borough, on 
which he had marked over forty sites connected either with Dickens's 
own life or with his works. He showed that St. Pancras might well 
claim to be Dickens’s own Borough. On the 8th November Mr. \W. J. 
Roffev gave a lantern lecture on ** London Dickensland, and How to 
See It.” Commencing with the site of the Golden Cross Hotel. Mr. 
Roffey took his audience for an imaginary ramble through the East 
End of London and back by way of Southwark to Westminster Abbey. 
A large audience fully appreciated both lectures. Rambles have been 
taken to ~ Bill Sikes’ House,” and through the ~ Inns of Court.” A 
special feature of the former was the visit to the Old Farm House in 
the Borough, which is now empty ; and in which those partaking of 
the ramble were able to mspect the fine old oak stairease, and the 
painted panels to which Dickens refers in his article ~*~ On Duty with 
Inspector Field.” On December 3rd, Miss Maie Hoey and Miss Clara 
Reed gave to a large and delighted audience their narrative drama 
* A Tale of Two Cities.” 


SHEFFIELD.—October 26th was the opening night, the main 
feature of which was the representation of ~ Mugby Junction” by 
members of the Dramatic Section. The Drawing Room (Cutler's 
Hall) was well filled, and the audience very appreciative. Mr. George 
Massau seored a triumph as * Lumps,” and ~ Pollie’’ (Mass Edna 
Benton) won all hearts; Miss Roza Gray, Mr. Frank Cheval and Mr. 
G. H. Jackson were all successful in the parts of Mrs. Tresham, Jackson 
and Mr. Tresham; Mrs. W. F. Bagnall enacted Phoebe. Mr. J. 
Fawcett Sykes presided in the unavoidable absence of the President. 
On November 19th, a very successful Whist Drive was held. Eight 
good prizes were generously given by different members. Mr. Harry 
Monks was in charge of the proceedings. Light refreshments were 
served, and a highly enjoyable evening was passed. The Dramatic 
Section gave a successful performance of ‘ Mugby Junction ’’ for the 
Wicker Men’s Social and Debating Club on December 38rd, preceded by 
Dickens impersonations by Mr. G. H. Jackson, and Musical Monologues 
by Miss Nellie Cooper. On December 8th, the usual monthly meeting 
of the Branch was held at the Angel Hotel. It took the form of a 
social evening. Programme provided by the Dramatic Section. 
Recitals by Mv. T. Holmes and Mrs. Bagnall from Wartin Chuzzlewit, 
and a sketch from The Old Curiosity Shep were the Dickens items and 
were much appreciated. The clever acting of little Miss Edna Benton 
as the Marchioness associated with Mr. G. H. Jackson as Dick Swiveller 
delighted the audience. Mr. Jackson was at his best in the part. 
Musical items by Miss Elsie Smith and Miss Nellie Cooper were inter- 
spersed, and “ Ericus’’ (Mr. R. Morton) contributed an amusing 
ventriloquial turn. Light refreshments were served at the interval. 
After which, Professor Moore-Smith (Vice-President) spoke briefly in 
eulogy of the works of Charles Dickens and the value of the Dickens 
Fellowship. Miss Jessie Harrington was the accompanist. On Decem- 
ber 10th, the Dramatic Section visited Woodseats Baptist Church and 
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gave a well-received miscellaneous programme. Miss Elsie Smith and 
Miss Marjorie Trott were responsible for some excellent musical items. 
The Dickens items in the shape of recitals, character studies and 
sketches were given by Mrs. Bagnall, Miss N. Cooper, Lois Trott, Edna 
Benton, and Mr. G. H. Jackson. Miss Jessie Harrington was the 
accompanist. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The session opened on October 11th, with a 
programme of music and recitations, in which Mrs. Hawkins, Mr. 
Plascott, Mrs. Viney and others took part. The gathering was most 
enjoyable. Several new members were enrolled. The second meeting 
on November 8th was of a similar nature. Music and recitations were 
provided by Mrs. Viney, Miss Freemantle, Mr. Houghton, the Rev. 
G. Harding, Miss Andrews and Mrs. Hawkins. Mrs. Hawkins also read 
a paper on Hard Times. Pinero’s domestic comedy * Playgoers ” 
brought the evening to an end. 


SOUTHEND.—On December 13th, at St. Saviour’s Church Hall, a 
most interesting lecture on * Charles Dickens: His Legacy to Hu- 
manity ’? was given by Mr. C. H. Green. The lecture covered the life 
of Dicxens in its entirety, and he displayed many features in his lantern 
slides, which were quite new to everyone who attended, especially 
those showing the original letters of the great master written when a 
boy and the original drawings submitted for competition for illustra- 
tions of the various books. There were also many slides enabling 
comparison to be made between the work of the various artists. It was 
a most interesting evening. On December 14th, the Branch provided 
the programme for the Crowstone Social and Literary Society. This 
has become an annual event. A collection was taken on behalf of the 
Christmas Hamper Fund (a charity to poor folks) and resulted in a 
collection of nearly £8. The programme consisted of four sketches, 
all of which were well produced and staged. They were ** Oliver Twist 
in Fagin’s Den,’ “Bella Wilfer’s Return,” “Fanny Squeer’s Tea 
Party,” “Sam Weller’s Valentine.” 


TEWKESBURY.—The second session promises to be an even greater 
success than the first. Forty-four new members have joined, making 
our present membership one hundred and thirty-five. At the first 
meeting of the Winter season, held on 4th October, the Vicar of Tewkes- 
bury (the Rev. Ernest F. Smith), was unanimously elected President 
for the coming year. A more enthusiastic lover of Charles Dickens it 
would be difficult to find. Thanks were expressed to Mr. Dillon Ricketts, 
the retiring President, for his past work, and for his activity in forming 
our Branch. The President read the speech delivered by Mr. Cuming 
Walters at the Annual Conference Dinner in Manchester, last June. 
The work chosen for the session is Pickwick Papers. The November 
meeting was held in the Assembly Room of the Town Hall, when over: 
100 members were present. Mr. B. C. Gray read an entertaining paper 
on * Dickens and the Eat-an-swill Election,’ in which he set out to 
establish that ‘‘ Eat-an-swill”’ was Tewkesbury ! The subsequent 
discussion subjected Mr. Gray’s theory to a severe test, and led to a 
great deal of amusement. The political habits of the Royal and 
Ancient Borough were certainly at one time not dissimilar to those 
pictured at Eatanswill, but in spite of the advocate’s ability, in mar- 
shalling his facts, and replying to criticism, the meeting came to an 
end without a majority vote in favour of his proposition. Readings 
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were given by Mr. North and Mr. Peach. The Winter season will 
include an entertainment to the ininates of the Workhouse and efforts on 
behalf of some charitable institutions. 


THE CITY PICKWICK CLUB.—The two autumn dinners of the 
City Pickwick Club took place on 16th October and 15th November 
last. Mr. Alderman James Roll (since elected Lord Mayor of London), 
who is the President of the Club, occupied the chair on the first occasion. 
There was a crowded gathering. After the toast of the King had been 
honoured, Mr. B. W. Matz proposed that of the Immortal memory of 
Charles Dickens. Mr. C. H. Green gave the toast of the Club, which 
was responded to by the chairman, who appropriately spoke of Dickens 
as a great Londoner. Alderman Sir Louis Newton submitted the toast 
of the Visitors, to which the Vice Chancellor of the University of London, 
Dr. 8. Russell Wells, replied in a most interesting speech, as did Mr. 
R. Paul. Mr. Bransby Williams, who joined the company for a short 
time, also addressed the members, concluding with a recital of Serjeant 
Buzfuz’s speech. On the second occasion, Mr. B. W. Matz presided. 
The toast to the Immortal memory was given by Mr. Sheriff Newton 
Knight. That of the club by Mr. H. Saxe Wyndham, to which the 
chairman replied, who also gave the Visitors, to which Mr. Carter and 
Mr. Ward responded. On each occasion an admirable programme 
of songs and character sketches was gone through, and two very delight- 
ful evenings are added to the record of the clib. Needless to say, the 
dinners on each occasion were worthy of the proprietor and manager 
of the famous Pickwickian Inn, the George and Vulture. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 

The Charles Dickens Calendar: a quotation for every day in the year. 
Compiled by B. W. Matz. Portrait. London: Cecil Palmer. 2s. net. 

A Child’s Dream of a Star, and The Holly Tree ; Holiday Romance ; 
A Christmas Tree, and What Christmas is as we grow older; The 
Seven Poor Travellers, by Charles Dickens. 4 Volumes. With Decora- 
tions by Doris M. Palmer. London: Cecil Palmer. Is. 6d. net each. 

A Christmas Carol in Prose, by Charles Dickens. With eight 
illustrations in colour and over fifty in black and white, by Harold 
Copping ; and an Introduction by the Ven. A. R. Buckland. Crown 4to. 
London: The Religious Tract Society. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Amenities of Book-Collecting and Kindred Affections, by 
A. Edward Newton. With illustrations. Demy 8vo. London: 
John Lane. 20s. net. 

The George and Vulture and the Pickwick Room, by B. W. Matz. 
With illustrations by Kenny Meadows, Onwhyn, Phiz, Sir John Gilbert, 
etc. London: Sterling Offices, Ltd., 25 Birehin Lane E.C.3. Is. net. 

Dickens Country. A series of coloured pictures, by W. B. Gardner 
and others. London: A. and C. Black. Is. 6d. net. 

The Murder of Edwin Drood: Recounted by John Jasper, by 
Percy T. Carden. With an Introduction by B. W. Matz. Illustrated. 
London: Cecil Palmer. 6s. net. 

** Dickens Haunts to be Pulled Down” by H. Johnson. Architect's 
Journal, 15th September. | 

~ A Dickens Blunder: Wrong School House in St. Paneras.” Daily 
Chronicle, 28th September. 

Recollections of Dickens Haunts.” by S. J. Rust. Hampstead 
Record 1st October. 
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‘* Humbugs in Fiction,” by Penguin. Observer, 3rd October. 

‘* Charles Dickens and the ‘ Daily News,’ ”’ by Jesse Quail. Nine- 
teenth Century, October. 

‘““ The Philosophy of Mrs. Chick.” Birmingham Post. 19th October. 

“Mr. Pickwick, Mayor.” City Press, 16th October. 

‘“* Living Links with Charles Dickens : a chat with the great novelist’s 
Publisher’s Widow.” St. Pancras Chronicle, 12 November. 

‘Orphans in Books: Oliver Twist and others.” Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle, 13th November. 

‘“OQne Touch of Dickens.’ Punch, 1st December. 

‘“Was Tewkesbury the ‘ Eatanswill’ of Pickwick Papers Fame ?” 
Tewkesbury Weekly Record, 6th November. 

“The Eternal City: London and the Cockney whom Dickens 
Drew.” by Three Men of Prague. Town Topics, 4th December. 

‘‘ A Christmas Carol revised to December, 1920,” by R. M. Howes. 
Red Tape, December. 

‘“ News for Dickens Lovers: Two Dickens Homes to be Saved.” 
Illustrated. The Sphere, 4th December. 

“The Cheerfullest Book in the Language” (Pickwick), by John 
o’London. John o London's Weekly, 11th December. 

‘** Charles Dickens.”” Two verses, with Portrait Sketch of Novelist. 
Pan, December. 

“ Daily News Car.” (Illustrated). Daily News, 29th November. 

‘““An Historic Workhouse” (Oliver Twist’s), by H. W. Jackson. 
Southwark Recorder, 10th November. 

‘* Dickens and Chancery Lane,” by Chas. T. Jacobi. Atheneum, 
15th October. Letters (W. A. Adams), 22nd October; (W. Bolt & 
E. G. Clayton), 29th October; (E. W. Thomson), 8th December. 
Reply by C. T. Jacobi, 12th November. 

‘“ The Holly Tree Inn: Dickens in Yorkshire” (illustrated). York- 
shire Weekly Post, 11th December. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


All meetings commence at 8, unless otherwise stated. 
JANUARY 


Tewkesbury: Dickens Recital by Prof. William Miles. 
Southend: Dinner and Dance at the Palace Hotel. 
Manchester: Paper—-‘‘ Charles Dickens and Prison Reform,” 
by Mr. John Dickens, at Milton Buildings, at 7-15. 
Hackney and Stoke Newington: Short Papers by members at 
West Hackney Lecture Hall, Evering Road, N., at 7-45. 
Hull: New Year’s Party, at the Metropole, at 7-45. 
8. London: Council Meeting of the Dickens Fellowship, at Head- 
quarters, at 4-0. 
Brighton: Miscellaneous Readings, Recitations, etc., at the 
Atheneum Hall. 148 North Street. 
10. Southampton: Lecture by Rev. H. T. Spencer, M.A. 
12. Liverpool: ‘‘ England and the English in the 18th Century,” by 
Mr. C. R. Whitnall, at the Royal Institution. 
Birmingham: Lecture, ‘“‘ The Glory of the Commonplace,” by 
Mr. H. Bristow, at Chamber of Commerce. 
Bristol: Dramatic Evening, Oliver Twist, arranged by Mr. George 
Tonkin, at All Saints’ Hall. 
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On 


13. 


14. 
17. 


19. 
21. 


22. 


26. 


27. 


29. 


7, 


Edinburgh: Readings by members, at Goold Hall. 

London: Lecture: “ The Children of Dickens, and their Modern 
Counterparts,” by Mr. R. J. Parr, O.B.E., the Rt. Hon. Earl 
of Pembroke and Montgomery in the chair, at Caxton Hall. 

Toronto: Meeting at University of Manitoba, at 8-15. 

Manchester : ‘“* Dingley Dell * New Year Party, at Milton Buildings, 
at 7-15. 

St. Pancras: Lecture—‘* The Story of London,” by Mr. T. W. 
Hill, at the Orphanage at 7-30. 

Portsmouth: Whist Drive at Town Hall, at 7. 

Hackney and Stoke Newington: ‘ Dickens's Christmas Party,” 
at West Hackney Lecture Hall, Evering Road, N., at 7-45. 
Hull: The Artistic Sense in Dickens,” by Miss K. Hanby, B.A., 

at the Metropole, at 7-45. 

Nottingham: Lantern Lecture: “ The Immortal Pickwick.” by 
Mr. B. W. Matz. 

Liverpool: ‘‘ The Book Taster,” by Mr. E. Gordon Browne, 
at the Royal Institute. 

Edinburgh: Lecture, ‘‘Some Literary Estimates of Dickens,” 
by Mr. John Morgan, at Goold Hall. 

St. Pancras: Ramble round Old St. Pancras Church. Meet outside 
Mornington Crescent Tube Station, at 2-30 (Guide, Mr. Roffey). 

St. Pancras; Ramble to Old St. Pancras Church. Meet outside 
Mornington Crescent Tube Station at 3-30 (Guide, Mr. Rust). 


FEBRUARY 

Hackney and Stoke Newington: Lecture, ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit : 
a Re-valuation,” by Mr. J. H. McNulty, at West Hackney 
Lecture Hall, Evering Road, N., at 7-45. 

Manchester: Dickens Birthday Celebration, at Milton Buildings. 
at 7-15. 

Hull: Musical Evening. arranged by Mr. J. W. Geraghty, at the 
Metropole, at 7-45. 

Brighton: Birthday Celebration. Recital and Music, by Rev. T. 
Faulkner Jefferies and Mr. F. T. Gauntlett, at Atheneum Hall. 

Sheffield : Annual Dinner at King’s Head Hotel. 

London: Recital by Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., at the Guildhall 
School of Music, John Carpenter Street, E.C. Admission by 
ticket, to be had of the Secretary. 

London: Banquet in honour of the 108th Anniversary of Dickens's 
Birth, at the Connaught Reoms. 

Edinburgh : Play—‘ David Copperfield,” by Louis N. Parker, at 
Lauriston Street Hall. (Repeated on February 8th and 9th.) 

Bristol: Anniversary Whist Drive, at All Saints’ Hall, at 7-30. 

Tewkesbury : Paper by Rev. Ernest F. Smith. 

Boston (U.S.A.): Annual Dinner. 

Sheffield: Dramatic evening. 


7-12. Hull: Birthday Celebrations—Dramatie Performance in the 


10. 


Royal Institution of a Dickensian Play, and the late Sir 
George Alexander's famous Play, “ Liberty Hall,” at 7-45. 
Birmingham: Birthday Celebration Conversazione, at Chamber 
of Commerce. 
Liverpool: Visit from Liverpool Pickwick Club, at Royal Institute. 
Bristol: Character Sketches by Ladies, at All Saints’ Hall. 
Portsmouth: Tea and Entertainment to Cripples, at 4-30. 
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10. 


14. 


Fi. 
18. 
19; 


23. 
24. 


Toronto: Meeting at University of Manitoba, at 8-15. 

Sheffield : Dickens Exhibition, and on following day. 

Southampton: Dramatic Performance. 

St. Pancras : Lecture—** Dickens’s Note Book,” by Mr. A. 8, 
Comyns Carr, at the Orphanage, at 7-30. 

Hull: * The Psychology of Dickens,” by Rev. A. Antliff, at the 
Metropole, at 7-45. 

Nottingham: Entertainment by the Sheffield Branch. 

Liverpool: Papers and discussion on ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit.”’ at 
Royal Institution. 

Edinburgh: Short Papers, “‘ Rosa Dartle: a study of moods,” by 
Miss Frances Durham; and ‘* The Immortal Micawber,”’ 
bv Miss Nellie Kaye, at Goold Hall. 

St. Pancras: Pickwick Ramble from Golden Cross Hotel to Doctors 
Commons. Meet outside National Gallery at 2-30. 

St. Pancras: Ramble to the Tower. Meet outside Mark Lane 
Station at 2-30. 

MARCH 

Liverpool : Visit to the Hornby Library, at 7-15. 

Hackney and Stoke Newington: Lecture: ‘Christmas Carol : 
Its History, Philosophy and Language,” by Mr. F. 8. Johnson, 
West Hackney Lecture Hall, Evering Road, N.16, at 7-45. 

Manchester : Short Papers and Discussions on ‘* The Old Curiosity 
‘Shop,” at Milton Buildings, at 7-15. 

Hull: Readings from “ Oliver Twist,” and “‘ David Copperfield,” 
by Members, at the Metropole, at 7-45. 

Brighton: Lecture on “‘ Edwin Drood,” by Mr. Henry Davey, 
at Atheneum Hall. 

Tewkesbury ; Lantern Lecture, ‘‘ The Immortal Pickwick: its 
genesis, popularity and illustrations,” by Mr. B. W. Matz. 
Birmingham: ‘‘Trial of Bradley MHeadstone.’’ Counsel for 
Prosecytion, Mr. W. Greatwood. Council for the Defence. 

Miss Bhnic Bennett, at Chamber of Commerce. 

Liverpool: General Meeting, followed by Social, at Royal Institute. 

Bristol: Dramatic Evexing, ““ A Tale of Two Cities.” Arranged 
by Mr. E. Down. at All Saints’ Hall. 

Edinburgh: Short Papers—‘‘ The Eternal Feminine—Dora and 
Agnes,” by Mrs. Minck; and ‘“ The Chivalry of Dan’l 
Peggotty,” by Miss Janie M. Mackay, at Goold Hall. 

Toronto: Meeting at University of Manitoba, at 8-15. 

Nottingham: Lantern Lecture: ‘‘ The Cause of the Children,” 
by Mr. E. N. Burden. | 

Southampton : Gentlemen’s Evening. ‘ 

St. Pancras: Lecture—‘ Dickens and the Stage,’ by Mr. 
Leslie Staples, at the Orphanage, at 7-30. 

St. Paneras: Pickwick Ramble from George and Vulture to 
Furnival’s Inn. Meet on steps of Royal Exchange at 2-30. 

Hull: “~ Oliver Twist: A Study” by Rev. David Pugh, at the 
Metropole, at 7-45. 

St. Pancras: Ramble to Lambeth Palace. Meet outside Palace 
Entrance at 2-15. ; 

Birmingham: Annual Meeting, at Chamber of Commerce. 

Edinburgh: Reading: ‘‘ Doctor Marigold,” by Mr. W. Colling- 
ridge Barnett; and Short Paper: ‘‘ Tommy Traddles— 
Gentleman,” by Mr. J. Cooper Calder, at Goold Hall. 


‘““ THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER ” 


Reproduced from a drawing by Phiz to illustrate the chapter entitled 
“ Refreshments for Travellers.” It was not engraved for the book 


